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vacantly, as stricken, unprotected dumb creatures 
might. The lad began to weep, and after a mo- 
ment Melinda turned listlessly and left the room. 

The invalid moved uneasily upon his pillow, and 
then in a querulous voice called, ‘Lindy.’ 

The lad started nervously, and, going to the 
door, replied, ‘‘Lindy’s gone som’er’s. What's 
wantin’, par ?”’ 

“Be thet yew, Silas?” the father returned. 
“Come in w’ile I tell yer su’thin’.” 


| soldier; an’ I’ve hearn tell uv how ther guver- | tively, ‘“‘gimme yer hope-ter-die promise ye’ll 
ment be a-givin’ tew every soldier a farm away | take Silas an’ go, now dew!” 
First Prize Story for Girls. | out ’n the prairie kentry. “Yas, par—we'll—go,’’ she replied, slowly. 
| ‘Now arter I’m gone, Lindy, I don’ want you | The father seemed content, and soon fell into a 
“WAY OUT ’N THE PRAIRIE KENTRY.”’ | ’n’ Silas ter try ter keep this yer farm, ’ca’se yer | troubled sleep. 
| can’t; but jes’ ter pack an’ go out ’n ther prairie| Presently heavy footsteps were heard outside, 
{For this Story the author received the First Prize, | kentry, an’ git one uv them farms ther guver- | and a tall youth entered noisily. 
One Thousand Dollars, offered by the Publishers | a a . “a : : : : aera 
of. Sun. Comranes for the best Story for Giris, | ment’s givin tew ther soldiers. . =" Melinda raised her hand inan attitude of warn 
competition of 1889.] | *I’m supposin’ ther soldier oughter go himsel’, ing, and, nodding toward the room where the 
| but yer to tell ’°em how hard I tried ter git | father slept, said in a subdued voice, ‘‘Par’s purty 


For the Companion. 


Sylvester Wright lay on a tumbled bed and | thar; an’ how ’twar on’y weakness uv body ’t| bad ter day. He’s been a-talkin’ ‘sif he war 


gazed vacantly out of the window. 


small streams that flow into the Alleghany River. | thinkin’ they’ll let yer hev ther land.” 


Its soil was not fertile. Because of 
continued shiftless tillage it was now 
overrun with briers and weeds. 

The house, primitive in construc- 
tion, was sadly out of repair. One 
corner had settled. Its windows were 
set askew, and the whole structure, 
owing to the persistent westerly 
winds, leaned gently toward the east. 

No paint marred the soft gray of 
its weather-boards, and the interior, 
seen through the open door, disclosed 
neither comfort nor beauty. 

Unlettered and unthinking, with 
little conception of the great ques- 
tions involved, Sylvester had marched 
with thousands of his countrymen 
into the great Civil War. He went 
because his neighbors went, swept 
away by the eloquence of recruiting 
officers and the excitement of war 
meetings ; and he had fought as other 
men had fought, with the courage 
born of discipline and of pride. 

The war was over. Back to his 
home and his family and farm he 
had gone, shattered in health, un- 
lettered as before, but with his mind 
quickened by contact with the great 
tragedy. To support the family the 
farm had been mortgaged during 
his absence. His two children were 
grown almost out of his knowledge, 
and his wife, always frail, was now 
an invalid. 

Patiently he worked at the stub- 

born land, but the marrow of his 
physical manhood had been left in 
the swamps of Virginia, and the 
spirit of the camp was upon him. 
Constant labor had become irksome. 
He yearned for the alternating list- 
less inactivity and wild excitement 
of the soldier’s life. 

Matters on the farm grew gradual- 
ly worse. Each year found his wife 
more frail, until finally she faded 
away. Little by little his debts grew 
in volume, and his body less able to 
stand the strain of daily toil. 

The children, however, in a dull, 
thriftless way assumed more and 
more the care of the farm, until one 
day the father took to his bed a 
helpless invalid. The failure of his 
strength had been so gradual, that 
this caused no mental shock to 
either parent or children. 

And now day in and out his voice 
could be heard, sometimes queru- 
lous, but oftener cheerfully reciting 
to his children the story of his 
army life, its victories and defeats, 
its lights and shadows. One day his daughter, a 
tall young girl, angular in form and uncouth in 
dress, came into the living room, and he called, 
“Lindy! Lindy! I want ter speak ter yer.” 

The girl came, and standing by the bed replied, 
‘What ’cher want, par ?”’ 

“Wal, Lindy,”’ he returned, ‘‘I want ter tell yer 
thet I’m afeared I've got ter go purty soon, an’ I 
want ter give yer some adwise.” 

“Par, yer aint goin’ ter die ’n a long time,’’ the 
daughter replied, pushing the straggling gray 
hair back from the emaciated face. ‘Don’ yer 
say thet.’’ 

“Yas, Lindy,”’ he returned, “thar aint no harm 
in talkin’ uv it, an’ thar be suthin’ I want ter say. 
Yer know yer brother Silas air a-needin’ uv some 
one fur tew lean on, an’ arter I'm gone I want yer 
ter kinder stay by ’im, an’ you an’ him ter hang 
tergether like. 

‘Yer know, Lindy, as I’ve told yer, I be a 


"aGhaleetiteg ni Yous. 
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His farm | kep’ me back; an’ tell ’em yer ther children uv a | a-goin’ ter die, an’ I’m afeared he air.”’ 
was situated near the source of one of the many | soldier—jes’ as true a soldier as ever fit, an’ I’m 


While speaking to her brother, tears came into 
her eyes and fell unheeded, 





THE FLOWERS WERE PILED UPON HIS GRAVE, 


‘*How fur’s it, par, out ’n ther prairie kentry ? 
How’ll we git thar ?”’ the daughter asked. 

“JT d’ know,” he replied. ‘But it air a good 
stretch ter go thar—mebby five ’underd mile. 
But yer kin go thar along uv ther hosses an’ 
waggin. Yer see, darter, folks kin dew a mighty 
sight when they hev tew. 

‘An’, darter, if they say as how yer can’t hev 
the lan’ ’ca’se yer father, who war a soldier, didn’ 
git it, jes’ tell "em as how he war a true soldier an’ 
fit fur four year. An’ tell ’em how he never war 
well arterwards, an’ couldn’ come out ’n git the 
land fur yer. 

“Ther land out thar air level-like, an’ easy ter 
work. I used ter hear them Western fellers 
a-tellin’ erbout it in ther war. An’, darter, it 
| mus’ be a good place ter go tew, an’ don’ yer an’ 

Silas miss it when yer old father’s dead an’ yer 
| kin do nuthin’ more fur ’im! 
“Now, darter,’ the old man insisted, plain- 








“Yer don’ say!” the other replied in alarm. 
‘*What's he been a-sayin’ ?”’ 

‘‘He’s been a-sayin’,’’ the girl returned, ‘as 
how he war a-goin’ ter die, an’ a-tellin’ uv me 
*t we mus’ go out ’n ther prairie kentry.” 

The lad went softly and looked at the sleeper, 
and then turning looked quietly at the girl. 

Like his sister, he was tall and angular. 
There was slight evidence of youthful roundness 
in his figure. He was older than Melinda, and 
his clothing, like hers, was of coarse material and 
uncouth style. His shoulders had already as- 
sumed the stoop to which hard labor in the field 
bends many shoulders. In his attitude and coun- 
tenance was depicted the nervous and uncertain 
temperament of one never sure of himself, and 
this seemed not so much born of the occasion 
as a result of his birth and training. 

Thus the brother and sister stood looking at 
each other—not sympathetically—but hopelessly, 





The boy stepped to the bed, and the man ina 
weak voice continued, ‘Silas, I aint long fur this 
worl’, an’ I've bin a-thinkin’ erhout yew an’ 


| Lindy, an’ w’at ‘twar bes’ fur yer ter dew arter 


” 


I’m gone. 

*“O par, don’ yer talk like thet!” 
the lad said, huskily ; ‘*me an’ Lindy 
can’t git erlong ’thout yer.” 

“But God says yer mus’,” the 
father replied, ‘‘an’ He'll perwide a 
way. But as I war a-sayin’, yer 
know as how Lindy aint jes’ as able 
as some ter look arter hersel’, an’ 
air a-needin’ some’un fur tew lean 
on. So I want yer tew stick by ’er, 
an’ see ‘t she don’ hev no more 
trouble ’n folks natch’ly hev. 

“(ve ben a-tellin’ ’er- how’t yer 
e’u’d go out ’n ther prairie kentry 
an’ git one uv them farms th’ guver- 
ment’s givin’ tew them as air soldiers ; 
an’ I’ve told ’er if them as hev the 
dewidin’ uv ther lan’ sh’uld objec’ 
ter yer hevin’ yourn, ’ca’se I didn’ 
come an’ git it fur yer, how’t yew 
an’ her war ter tell ’em I war a 
true soldier an’ never show’d no 
white feather, an’ thet I war sick and 
c’uldn’t come. I’ve got my honer’ble 
discharge—it air under ther pillar, 
yer kin show ’em thet.” 

The invalid fumbled among his 
pillows and found a folded paper. 

“Thar it be, Silas,’’ he continued, 
triumphantly, ‘“‘an’ it says I war a 
hones’ soldier fur Square Kimbell 
down tew Olean, he read it ter me 
onct. 

“Don’ tell Lindy ’t I said she orter 
hev some ’un fur ter look arter ’er, 
fur it might hurt her feelin’s,”’ he 
continued, as Melinda came slowly 
into the room. 

With an effort the father sat up 
and asked that pillows be put at his 
back, and then, taking their hands 
in his, said in the quavering voice of 
one who has been long ill: 

“My childern, I’m goin’ ter die, 
an’ when I’m gone I want yer ter 
remember thet I war a soldier. I 
aint got nuthin’ else ter leave yer, 


an’ I war on’y a private, but I war a - 


soldier an’ a brave one tew—an’ ter 
hev ben a volenteer soldier, willin’, 
brave an’ true, air suthin’ ter be 
proud uv—an’ I want yer ter remem- 
ber thet’s w’at yer father war. An’ 
yer mustant hev hard feelin’s agin 
them boys in gray, fur they war thar 
ther same as we—war thar ter dew 
an’ die, an’ they war doin’ as ther 
spirit tol’ ’em ac’ordin’ ter ther light. 

“An’ erbout thet prairie kentry, 
yew childern mus’ go thar! I’ve bin 
tellin’ yer erbout it, an’ yer mus’n’t 
be a-missin’ uv ther chance. Hang 

tergether, childern, ’ca’se it’ll be fur ther bes’.’’ 

The invalid’s voice grew weaker, the pauses 
between the sentences longer, and when he ceased 
speaking, he sank exhausted upon the pillow. 
His children ministered to him according to their 
knowledge, doing him service as sincere as the 
human heart can lavish. 

He appeared better shortly, and the daughter 
commenced preparing the evening meal. Silas 
sat by the bed, waiting and watching. 

For a week the father lingered, growing weaker 
day after day, and then, upon going into his room 
one morning, his children found the emaciated 
body, but the soldier spirit had passed across the 
border and joined its comrades in the silent 
world beyond. 

Melinda and Silas, aided by the sympathetic 
neighbors and a local exhorter, buried their father 
in a little plot of ground set apart on the farm for 
that purpose. Then followed slow, hesitating 
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preparations for their journey into the new | 
country—the fabulous prairie country their father 
had told them of, and to which he had so ear- 
nestly urged them to go. 

Tears were shed in silence, hopeless despond- 
ency clouded their spirits, but they were simple 
folk, and had been accustomed to do as they were 
told, and to rely upon the judgment of others. It 
did not occur to either of them that they should 
not do what their father had suggested. 

Their preparations were slowly made. The fall 
and winter passed before they were completed. 
All that could be sold was turned into money, 
and much effort was expended in completing the 


tent wagon which was to be their home for they | 


knew not how long. 

One morning in April the vehicle, with its home- 
made canopy, was drawn up in front of the cabin, 
preparatory to the start. The outfit was not 
handsome. Lack of materials had enforced rigid 
economy in its construction. The canopy was 
not clean and white like that of the traditional 
van, but was made of pieces of cloth of various 
colors. A liberal coat of pitch, unevenly applied, 
further heightened its mottled appearance. 

The hoops that held the tent were not uniform 
in size nor bent in a true circle, and this gave the 


wagon a tilted appearance anything but reassur- | 
The horses, too, were as angular and un- | 


ing. 
couth as the wagon and its owners. 

To Silas and Melinda, however, their turnout 
seemed a marvel of perfection. After inspecting 
its contents and ascertaining that nothing had 
been forgotten, they both turned and gazed sadly 
at the abandoned home. 

Melinda, with her eyes fixed upon the forlorn 
little cemetery, said, ‘‘It dew look orfle lonesome 
like up thar, Silas, and I’m feelin’ bad fur ter 
leave dad thar all erlone.”’ 

“J've been thinkin’ erbout thet, tew,”’ Silas 
returned, with a sob, ‘‘but we can’t dew nuthin’, 
Lindy, an’ stayin’ wouldn’t do no good.” 

Without another word, they mounted the front 
seat of the van, Silas chirped to the horses, and 
the long, laborious journey began. 





A settler’s cabin stands in a wide expanse of 
gray prairie. Outside, it is raining steadily; in- 
side, the sod roof leaks wofully. 

To avoid the water that trickled down from the 
roof in all parts of the room, cloth had been 
stretched overhead from the wall on each side. 
By placing a weight at the centre, sufficiently 
heavy to cause a sag in the cloth, the water was 


induced to seek the lowest point, and then to drop | 
| On Decoration Day, Melinda went early to the | 
cemetery. Walking slowly she came to her father's | 
Green sod covered the new earth, and | 


into a basin set to receive it. 
“Lindy,” 
doan rain orften in this er kentry.”’ 


“Yas, Silas, thet air so,’’ she returned. ‘I’m 


a-thinkin’ thet when par war tellin’ erbout this er | 
kentry, an’ how yer didn’ hev ter cl’ar it up, he | 





said the man, ‘it air lucky thet it | 


come frum out ’n ther prairie heme , fur ter hev 
dad moved. What’ll yer dew it fur?” 

‘‘Where was your father buried ?’’ asked the 
undertaker. ; 

‘‘He’s up ter ther farm on Dodge’s Crick,” 


a soldier, an’ we’re wantin’—Silas an’ me—fur ter 

hev ’is grave whar ther folks’ll mebby be a-deco- 

ratin’ uv it on Decoratin’ Day, fur Silas an’ me 
| air tew fur away ter dew it oursel’.”’ 

The undertaker named a price. Melinda was 
satisfied and inquired, ‘“‘Can yer tell me whar 
I'll find a man what cuts gravestones ?”’ 

It was but a short distance to the marble-works, 
| and, having arrived there, Melinda entered timidly 
and gazed wistfully upon the finished and un- 
finished stones. One with a dove inwrought 
pleased her more than any other. 

Presently the proprietor came and said to her 
kindly, ‘*What can I do for you, miss ?” 

She looked at him an instant silently, and then, 
with tears in her eyes, replied, ‘“‘1 want ter git a 
gravestone fur dad. I’ve come back frum ther 
prairie kentry fur ter hev ’im moved, an’ fur ter 
git a gravestone, an’ I want it afore Decoratin’ 
Day, fur dad he war a soldier, an’ Silas an’ me 
wants his grave ter be whar mebby ther folks'll 
decorate it on Decoratin’ Day. Me and Silas air 
tew fur away,’’ she added simply, and continued, 
‘Dad air deservin’ ter be remembered. He war 
in ther army, an’ he war proud uv hevin’ ben a 
soldier."” 


‘‘What was your father’s name, and to what | 


regiment did he belong?’ the marble-worker 
asked: 

“Sylvester Wright,” 
private "n Co. A uv ther 85 Regiment, New York 
Volenteers.”” 


“Do you see any stone that you like?’ he| 


returned. 

She pointed out the one with the dove. 

“Do you think you want that one?’’ he said. 
“The dove, you know, is an emblem of peace. 
| Soldiers’ head-stones are usually cut upon plain 
| blocks.” 


‘“‘Wal,”’ the girl replied, ‘dad war a soldier, but | 


he war natch’ly peaceful tew—he wa’n’t no 
tightin’, quarrellin’ man, It want thet erbout ther 
soldier he war proud uv, it war suthin’ else. I 
kin feel what it war, but, stranger, I can't ex- 
ac’ly tell yer erbout it.’’ 

“Yes, I think I understand,’’ was the kind 
response. 


| grave. 
when she saw the head-stone her eyes filled with 
grateful tears. 

Chiselled in the white marble she saw: 


wa’n’t er knowin’ how big er drawback ‘twar not | 


hevin’ timber.”’ 

Yas,’ he replied, ‘an’ I’ve ben a-thinkin’ ’t 
we've got erbout ernough money ter git thet air 
timber an’ them shingles, an’ put er roof on this | 
er cabin.”’ 

‘“Thet’s so,”’ said Melinda, ‘‘but, Silas, I've ben 
thinkin’ these three years we’ve ben ‘ere erbout, 
how lonesome it war fur dad way up’n thet grave- 
yard on ther farm.” 

‘An’ I’ve ben a-thinkin’ erbout thet, tew,”’ 
turned Silas. 

“Yer know, Silas,”’ 
dad war uv hevin’ 


re- 


she continued, ‘‘how proud 
ben er soldier, an’ how ’t he 


tol’ us never ter fergit it; an’ I’ve ben a-thinkin’ | 


erbout this er Decoratin’ Day, w’at ther hev in 
ther month uv May, an’ yer know, Silas, nobody 
"ll ever go way up thar onto ther farm an’ be 
a-decoratin’ uv dad’s grave. But in them towns, 
I’ve hearn tell as how every year ther folks air 
a-decoratin’ ther graves uv them as war soldiers 
an’ a-show’n’ uv ‘em respec’. 

An’, Silas, it hev kinder come ter me thet dad 
orter be a-restin’ in one uv them air big grave- 
yards, with a gravestone fur ter tell °em thet he 
war a soldier, an’ mebby they'd be a-decoratin’ 
uv his grave erlong uv them others that war 
soldiers. An’, Silas, dad air deservin’ uv it, fur 
he war a true soldier, an’ if he’s whar he’d be 
a-knowin’ uv it, it "ud please ’im fur ter know 
thet he war remembered. An’ I've ben thinkin’ 
how we'd hev ’im changed, an’ thet we'd orter be 


a-usin’ uv ther money we’ve saved fur ter dew it. | 


I know we’re a-needin’ uv it, but I’d be easier ’f 
dad war whar he'd be remembered.”’ 

“Wal, Lindy,’’ Silas replied, slowly, ‘“‘how be 
we a-goin’ ter dew it ?”’ 

«I’ve ben a-thinkin’, Silas,” 
how it be a-comin’ on ter spring, an’ yew’d hev 


ter put in ther craps, but I could go an’ hev it | 


done.” 

“But, Lindy,” rejoined Silas, hopelessly, ‘it ’ud 
take mos’ all ther money we've got ter git thar, | 
an’ then ther’d be nuthin’ fur ter dew with.”’ 

“I know it,” Melinda replied, “but I kin go 
erfoot an’ stop erlong o’ ther settlers.” 

“But, Lindy,” the brother returned, 
mighty long road back tew ther farm.”’ 

‘‘Wal,”’ the girl rejoined, ‘‘I kin dew it—least- 
wise I’m willin’ fer ter try.’’ 


“it air a 


A gaunt, hollow-cheeked, travel-stained girl 
stood in an undertaker’s office. ‘Be yer one uv 
them as moves dead bodies ?’’ she wearily asked. 

‘*We perform such services,”’ the man answered, 
deferentially. 

“I'm Lindy Wright,” she continued, ‘an’ I’ve 


she returned, ‘‘as | 


SYLVESTER WRIGHT, 
Born, Aug. 20, A. D., 1833, 
Died, Sep. 9, A. D., 1872, 
PRIVATE, 
Co. A, 85th Reg., N. Y. Vols. 
| 


In the clear field below, the marble-worker, | 


using the girl’s own language, had cut the follow- 
ing sentence : 

“AN’ HE 
DIER.”’ 

Melinda lingered near the grave. She was ab- 
solutely at peace; the gratification and content- 
ment of spirit that comes from a sense of duty 
accomplished had taken full possession of her. 

Presently she heard distant music. Sweet and 


WAR PROUD UV HEVIN’ 


clear it eame over the meadows and fields, each | 


pulsation striking softly on her ear. Hastening 
to the gate, she saw a long line of people coming 
| slowly along the distant road. 
As the column filed by on its way to the large 
gate opening in from the north, she observed that 


| uniforms of which she did not know the meaning. 

Then came a body of men that Melinda in- 
stinctively knew were, like her father, soldiers. 
They walked with the same swinging route step, 
in character distinct from all the others, calling 


to the mind the long, weary marches of a moving | 


army. 


As they entered the cemetery, Melinda went 


back to her father’s grave and stood waiting and | 


expectant. 

With uncovered heads the men from the long | 
| column that had entered the cemetery marched | 
| here and there to the soldiers’ graves, depositing 
flowers in silence. They came near where Melinda | 
| stood, and passed, leaving no tribute. 

The girl's heart sank. 
with pain. She had counted so much on this 
tribute to her father’s memory, and the disappoint- 


| control and weeping convulsively, she threw her- | 
self upon the newly made grave. 

The music commenced again, a sad refrain. She | 
could hear it going farther and farther away. 

Then it seemed to come nearer, and she felt 
like one ina dream. Nearer and nearer it came, | 
and lifting her head she saw through her falling 
tears the people passing, and each one cast a 
flower beside the head-stone of her father’s grave. 

Then came the children, each with their tribute. | 
| The little girls, all in white, with their tiny fingers 
threw kisses as they passed to the forlorn and 
fatherless girl beyond. 

Presently some one lifted her kindly and spoke 





to her soothingly. In a few moments so many | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| could not be seen, and like a beautiful pillow they 


she | 
answered, ‘‘an’ we’re wantin’ him brung ter the 
graveyard in this er town; fur yer know he war | 
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were banked high against the head-stone. Then, 
overcome with gladness, the poor girl cried aloud 
| in the fulness of her joy. 

She remained at the grave until all others had 
gone, and then with an expression that came | 
nearer being beautiful than any her features had | 
ever known, went to her abiding place. | 

In a little while her landlady called, saying | 
that some one had asked for her. W codtoatan | 
| she went to the door. There, drawn up in line, | 
she saw the men she had recognized as soldiers in 
the morning. 


forward and said, “Miss Wright, G. D. Bayard 


Gunes down the face of the bluff. Will’s 
companion was a slim, limber-jointed little black 
boy, whose movements suggested a jumping-jack, 
and his bearing showed the pride he felt as Will’s 
guide. 

Holding now by a tough root, now by the 
smooth stem of a black-jack vine, digging their 
heels into the soft soil and slipping perilously for- 
ward, they presently struck into a well-worn cow- 
| path which led by easy stages to the foot of the 

hill. 
Beyond the road which led to The Garden lay 


| huge stranded logs, through which they picked 
After a military salute the commander stepped | 


their way out upon a sandy strip of beach where 
| an ancient skiff was tied toaraft. There was a 


Post No. 222, G. A. R., desires me to present to little water in the boat, and a huge gourd was at 
you, the daughter of a soldier, this package, and | | hand as a means of defence against further leak- 
we want you to know that we think the daughter | | ing. Two clumsy oars furnished employment 
| of Sylvester Wright is as true and noble and as | | for both boys, and, once launched, their strength 


she replied, ‘‘an’ he war a | 


| worthy of our deepest respect as the grandest 
| woman in the land.” 
The embarrassed girl was silent and confused 


voice, ‘Mister, I don’ know what ’cher mean.”’ 
To this the man replied, with a grave smile, 
‘We do, and that is glory enough for one day.” 
Then the line of men took off their hats, and at | 
the word of command reformed in column, and 
marched away. The bewildered girl went to her 
room, and there opening the package, she found 


sufficient money to take her back to the new | 


home in the West. 

‘‘Silas,’’ said Melinda to her brother, when they 
were once more together in the cabin in the midst 
| of the wide gray prairie, ‘‘Arter they’d gone ont | 

uv ther graveyard thet mornin’, I looked an’ thar | 


war more posies on dad’s grave than ther others. | 
An’ them soldiers comed ter ther house un’ fetched | 


ther money. 
ter be?” 

‘Wal, I’m supposin’,”’ 
moment, ‘‘thet they’d know’d dad when he war 
in ther war, an’ war a-makin’ up fur ther three 
| years when he didn’ hev no decoratin’.”” 
| Wal, Silas,” the girl rejoined, “I’d never 
thought o’ thet. Thet’s so, I guess.”’ 

Frep. L. Eaton. 


How be yer supposin’ thet air come 


———+~@>——_ 


THE CAPTURED SWORD. 


This is the blade that lost, you know, 
Another sword the battle won, 

And guards beside Potomac’s flow 
The blue-clad dead of Arlington. 


National Tribune. —J. C. Harbaugh. 
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For the Companion. 


INSIDE THE LINES. 


Nobody knew just why a fort had been put in 
| that place. There was no chance for fighting 
| anything except mosquitoes, yet there was a long 
| line of fortifications, and an enfilade of pickets 
| guarded the little town from which all the men 
| had gone away. 

If beauty of location had been a military requi- 


returned Silas, after a) 


| was tried by the current which came swirling 
}around the promontory of rotting bark which 


, | served as a breakwater. 
and then replied hesitatingly and in a troubled | 


But sturdy boyish muscles were at work, and 
|the old boat was pushed slowly up the shore, 
| keeping in with the eddy, and nosing her way 
| through anchored snags of driftwood, and up 
| into more open water away from the shore. 

| Drawing a long breath, Will paused for a 
minute, and said, ‘‘Let’s go over to the island we 
| see from the fort—the Towhead, I mean. Where 
is it, anyhow? I’m completely turned around.”’ 

‘“‘Hit’s right ovah yander where you sees de 
cottonwoods an’ de san’bar,”’ said George. ‘Dis 
yer is de Corral. Heap er cullud folks lives yer, 
| but hit’s drappin’ in de water mighty fas’. Dat 
| peach- -tree a-swishin’ up an’ down in dat bend 
| useter grow in Unc’ Jake’s yard.” 

On the shore of the bend George pointed out 
the grim sight of an old burying-ground, upon 
whose precincts the current of the Mississippi was 
| rapidly encroaching. Will shuddered, and, with 
| quick intuition, George turned the boat’s head 
away from the bend, and pointed across the cur- 
| rent to the Towhead, which was now below them. 
| When the island first pushed its white, sandy 
| head through the water some cottonwood seed 
| had landed there from an airy voyage, and the 
| young trees that sprang from them formed the 
| nucleus of an aftergrowth which was added year 

by year, like the rings of a tree. The innermost 
growth was now composed of tall young trees, 
but the thicket terraced down until near the 
water there were none but low, thick bushes of 
| last year’s growth. A long tongue of sand ex- 
tended like the tail of a comet down the river. 
Upon this the boys beached the boat, and then 
stretched their legs on the soft, warm sand. 

“T’se skeered er dis yer Towhead,”’ said George. 
‘‘Hit’s haunted. A ole flatboat man useter live 
up in yander, where you sees dat black spot 
*mongst de trees. De ole boat washed agroun’ one 
night in high water, an’ de ole man nebber made 
no monst'ous ‘tempt fer to git out. He was on- 
sociable-like, an’ liked hisse’f mighty well. He 
live yer kinder quiet, an’ folks done got de notion 

dat he had heaps er money. An’ one night some- 
| body done kill ‘im, an’ tuk all he hed. Sence 





| 


BEN A SOL- | 


| Site, the fort was certainly well planted. The | dat time his ghos’ done walk dis Towhead. On'y 
| earthworks ran near the edge of a high bluff | jes’ yisterd’y Unc’ Jake "lowed he done seen dat 
which rose almost perpendicularly from the strip | ole ghos*’ an’ he ‘lowed he gwine come yer no 
| of land bordering the brown river at its foot. On| mo’! Iain’ had much ’pinion er Unc’ Jake lately, 
the other side Louisiana stretched away to the | but I’se jes’ about as nigh dat ole boat as I keers 


some of the men wore plain clothes, and others | 


She almost cried aloud | 


| ment was so sharp and bitter, that, losing all self- | 


flowers had been thrown upon the grave that it | 


horizon line, level and green as a garden, and in 
the distance a bit of lake often caught some of 


| the blueness of the sky, and shone the gem of all | 


this fair setting. 


had no eyes for the distant view. Through an 
opening in the trees clinging to the sides of the 
| hill he, was gazing at the antics of a party of boys | 
| far below him. Close under the bluff lay a white, 
many-pillared house, and stretching before and 
| behind it were smooth spaces of lawn, long lines 
of clipped hedges and avenues of magnolias. 
Something in its sheltered position between the 
river and the bank had saved from destruction 
| this estate, whose possessors had given it the fit- 
ting name of The Garden. It seemed like a vision 
of paradise to the eyes of the homesick boy who 
| was gazing down into the enemy’s country. 

From the door of a rough house within the 
embankment two officers watched the boy. The 
| elder, Colonel Denning, was the commanding 
officer of the fort. 

“T am afraid I made a mistake when I brought 
imy son down here,”’ said the colonel. ‘He is 

almost desperate with loneliness. I was afraid 
| of it, but it seemed too hard to leave him there 
after his mother died.”’ 

“T think you did right to bring him, colonel,” 
said the younger man. “It’s a good, quiet, 
healthy place, and after a while he will make 
friends with the men and be happier.”’ 
| “I hope he will,”* said the colonel. 
| ‘I feel sure of it,’’ rejoined the other. ‘Just 

| now he longs for the society of boys, but he is 
| fighting against the inevitable. He has not phi- 
| losophy enough to endure, nor experience enough 
to understand the feeling these people have for 
| everything inside these walls. Nothing could 
| tempt one of these town boys to have any inter- 
course with him, and their scorn is rather hard to 
bear. I’m going to send George the Second to 
take him out on the river. He is an amusing 
little beggar, and will not make such a bad com- 
panion for wil when he gets used to his color 
and his ways.’ 


The boy who was lying on the edge of the bluff | 


| ter go.”” 

‘Well, I’m going to have a look at the old 
shanty,” said Will, rising from the sand. His 
| companion did not venture to follow him in the 
expedition. 

| The river had year by year added to the strip 
| of land, and the old flatboat was now nearly 
| hidden by the underbrush that had grown up be- 
tween it and the water. The low hut which had 
once been the boat’s cabin was still standing 
amid the decayed timbers of the hull, and Will 
| noticed with surprise that there were traces of 
something like footprints leading to it. 

Nevertheless, he stepped quite unsuspiciously 
over the doorway. Once fairly within he felt 
himself roughly grasped by the arms from be- 
hind. 

“You make a noise to call that boy,’’ said a 
voice close to his ears, ‘“‘and I’ll kill you! I tell 
you I will never be taken prisoner !”’ 
| The person who had seized him now faced him, 
still holding him by the arms. Will saw a youth 
scarcely older than himself dressed in a worn 
gray uniform. His grip was like steel, but his 
face was so pinched and drawn and his eyes so 
desperately miserable that the heart of his captive 
warmed to him. 

Recovering his composure a little, after his 
first astonishment and alarm, Will said, with an 
effort to laugh, ‘‘Let me go! I'm the only pris- 
oner there’s likely to be. I’m not after you. I 
was only looking for a ghost.’’ 

‘Who are you? I know all the boys over 
there, and I know you are a Yankee by your cap 
and your voice. I tell you, I can’t be taken.” 

“See here,’’ said Will, “I’m only a boy like 
you, and though I’m a soldier’s son, and I don’t 
deny either my voice or my cap, I don’t want to 
harm you at all. What is up, anyway, and why 
are you playing spook on this strip of sand ?” 

“It is all up now, I suppose, and I may as well 
tell you all about it. Have you got a mother? I 
see by your face you haven't, so perhaps you will 
be sorry for a fellow who is going to lose his. 

‘“My name is John Prescott, and over there in 





A few minutes later two boys were swinging 


that white house below your fort my mother is 
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dying, and I am trying to see her once more, if 
she isn’t gone already. 

“I got a two weeks’ furlough—you needn’t 
stare, I’ve been in the army nearly a year—and 
slipped down the river two days ago. Unfor- 
tunately for me, I made this point too near day- 
light yesterday morning to venture any further. 
I knew the reputation this place has among the 
negroes, and I thought it safe to wait here until 
night. I reckon I was too tired and sleepy and 
didn’t make it fast, and the boat managed to 
slip away while I was looking for a good place to | 
drag it up among the bushes. 

‘‘Here I have been ever since, like a rat in a 
trap. I have watched the house over there for 
two days, and have even seen the family on the 
terraces, and dared not make a signal! 
sir, what are you going to do about it ?”’ 

“I'm going to do this,’’ said Will, holding out 
his hand. 
you say, and I want you to trust me to help you 
out of this scrape. I lost my mother not six 
months ago, and I do know how to feel for you, 
if we are on opposite sides. I happened to hear 
to-day that your mother is no worse. 
you'll see her more than this once.” 

“But how can I get over?” 

“I don’t see quite clearly how to do it, but Pll 
get you over there before daybreak, somehow. 


You must give me your word to go away when | 


the time is up. Now I must go or that boy’s 
curiosity will be enough to overcome his fears, 
and he’ll come to look me up. I know you’re 


hungry, so take my lunch. Keep a sharp look-, 


out after dark.” 

The lumbering skiff carried 
a very silent passenger back 
across the river. George ven- 
tured to inquire if Will had 
‘seed de ghos’,’”? and was 
answered so gravely in the 
affirmative that he then and 
there laid the foundations for 
several marvellous tales with 
which to astonish future 
audiences. 

Will knew quite well that 
the thing he had in mind to 
do was a very delicate and 
difficult thing to undertake. 
That he, the trusted son of 
the commander, should at- 
tempt to smuggle an enemy 
inside the lines was no light 
matter. The thought of it 
rested not lightly on his con- 
science, but a refusal to aid 
the poor fellow on the island 
to see his dying mother would 
have rested more heavily still. 

At any rate, he meant to do 
it, and by the time the skiff 
touched bottom at her land- 
ing his plan was formed. 
Making a careful survey of 
the landing and noting the 
shortest route out to the open 
water, he dismissed his com- 
panion without ceremony. A 
few minutes’ walk brought 
him to the big white gate of 
“The Garden.’ He sum- 
moned all his courage and 
dignity, and marched through 
the magnolia avenue. 

His appearance was greeted 
with a consternation that was 
far from pleasing. His re- 


quest to see Miss Prescott in private for a few | 


minutes seemed to freeze with terror the black 
maid in waiting, but after a brief delay he was 
shown into a bright, flowery little room, which 
had a delightfully feminine and welcome look to 
eyes long used to camp life. 


look. Her manner was sadly chilling. 


at the door, and saying: ‘‘Mr. Denning, I never, 


never can thank you enough, if you will do this! | 
Mamma is a little better, and if she can see John | 
for one hour it would do her more good than | 


medicine. I will wait at the side gate for him, 
and he shall leave before daylight.” 
There were a few more hurried questions and | 


replies, and then Will was climbing the hill to a | 
A night pass was) 
not an easy thing for which to ask his father, but | 


still more difficult interview. 


Now, | 


“I’m going to say I believe every word | 


Maybe | 


| safely outside before I leave you.” 

But the slender girl who met him with the air | 
of an offended duchess had no welcome in her | 
Ten | 
minutes later, however, she was holding his hand 


“Then here are your papers, at remember that hat | 
| it is the commander of the fort, as well as your 
father, who trusts you.’ wonder, and scoffed not a little at the Prescott | 
Every leaf in the old cottonwood on the bank | boys. But the intimacy continued, to the secret | 
seemed to quiver as Will started on his lonely | | amazement of Colonel Denning, and in after | 
trip. The green band of light above the horizon | years ripened into the friendship of a lifetime. 
| had quite died away, and the river seemed blacker 
| than the night.. Things which were plain enough | 
by daylight appeared mysterious and fearful now, | 
and every huge black shadow around the saeed 
| seemed to contain an enemy. 
| It was not pleasant to think of the sunken | 
| snags an unfamiliar oarsman might encounter, 
nor was that ghastly bend just above, where the 
encroaching river cut far into the old cemetery, a 
| cheering recollection. 





| boy’ 8 intimacy with the Prescotts’ a nine days’ 





Mary Srewart. 
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For the Companion. 


PEGGY SELDEN’S JOURNEY. 


Every one who met Peggy and her escort that 
morning—every one, that is, with eyes for the 
pretty things of this world—turned involuntarily 
for a second look, and thought what a nicely 
matched couple they were, passing along—now in 
sunshine, now in shadow—over the rustling reds 

| and yellows and browns of fallen October leaves. 

Peggy wore a dark bluish-gray walking-suit 
that just matched her eyes, and she always had 
a ready word or smile for her somewhat eccentric 


” 


“T wiil not think of it!’’ he said. ‘It must be 
nearly time for me to turn across to the Towhead. 
The current may carry me down a little, but I 
would rather pull for it than stay on this side, 
and get the horrors !”’ 

His sharp, short whistle was answered by a| 
figure leaping aboard before the skiff had fairly | 
touched the shore. | and certainly exacting companion. 

“I knew you would come,”* the young man | He, too, was clad in gray from head to foot, 
|said. ‘At dark Nina put a light in my window the shade nearly matching hers in color; but his 
just as she used to when I was out late on the} eyes were brown, and his coat, well-brushed and 
| river, and I knew you had been there. Before | carefully parted down the back, was lined most 

we go any further, tell me the name of the per-| tastefully with some kind of silvery fur. In 
son I am trusting myself to.” short, he was a Yorkshire terrier of the rough 

‘The trusting is not entirely on your side, Pres-| variety, and indisputably of aristocratic lineage. 
cott. Do you know what it means when I tell Not one of the little shivering creatures was he, 
you my name is Denning ?” that take first prizes at bench shows, but large 

“It means that if I play the rascal, it would be: enough to enjoy an all-day scramble with the 
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The talk of the town pra iin commandant’s | Peggy, not much alarmed, hurried to the rescue, 


and took away the growling and still indignant 
| Wag in her arms. She was quite unaware that 
| for purposes of his own the tramp followed her 
at a safe-distance, and even; waited in the vicinity 


| until he saw her depart alone for an afternoon 
| train. 


| way ; 


This tramp, in fact, was a dog-fancier in his 


he was able, that is to say, through judi- 


cious purveying in Boston and its environs, to 
add something to his income by “lifting” pet 


dogs and disposing of them to unscrupulous 
dealers, sometimes claiming the offered reward, 
if it was large enough and no questions were 
asked. 

Peggy's spirits sank lower and lower as she 
neared her destination, and in some mysterious 
way—perhaps when she caught him up in her 
arms—the shadow descended upon Wag’s little 
heart, and his tail dropped dejectedly to ‘half- 
mast.”’ 

It was a pretty suburban cottage with spacious 
grounds where Peggy stopped at last, and they 
were cousins who gave the two a warm welcome, 
and who, in an unlooked-for emergency, had 
agreed to harbor Wag for the winter. It is not to 
be denied, however, that when train-time came 
Peggy had much ado to keep back her tears as 
she ran downstairs and out at the gate, with her 
hands over her ears to shut out the disconsolate 
how] that came from Cousin Alice’s room. 

Perchance, O reader, you have never been ad- 
mitted into really select canine society, and there- 


.fore our Peggy’s grief seems to you very silly 


indeed; but it is certain that 
some readers know what it is 
to love and be loved by a dog 
like Wag, and to you no ex- 
planation or apology is neces- 
sary for Peggy’s very real 





HE FELT HIMSELF 


ROUGHLY GRASPED. 


worse for you to have helped me than for any one 
else. I see, and I appreciate it.” 

«The only way in which I can settle it with my 
conscience is to consider you my prisoner on 
parole while you are inside the lines, and see you 


fire of an evening. 
to be the devoted slave, tyrant and companion of 
a loving mistress. 
‘““Wag’’ was nearly wild with delight at finding 
| himself in the country once more, after having 
become partially reconciled to the prospect of a 
winter in town; but poor Peggy’s heart was very 
| heavy, and the smile with which she watched her 
knows me, and will merely wonder what I am_| playmate’s pranks was half-tearful at times, for 
| about.” | the shadow of a dreadful parting was upon her. 
As they were swinging inshore by a raft of| The mood had not yet reacted upon her com- 
decaying logs a suppressed voice called to them: | rade’s spirits, sympathetic though he usually 
| “John! It’s Fred, and it’s all right. Youslip| was. He dashed through the heaps of leaves 
| off here and cut for the side gate. Harry is there, | that the early frosts had scattered over the side- 
and Nina.” | walks, tossing them with his funny little pug 
‘“‘Now, Prescott,’’ said Will, ‘it’s ten o’clock, » | nose ; he made energetic charges after occasional 
and I give you until midnight. Good-by.” specimens of the domestic cat; he unhesitatingly 
It was along watch. Will never forgot those | offered battle to dogs that were far bigger than he, 


‘How about your picket ?”’ 

“Fortunately for you, he is up at the old saw- 
mill. He saw me, hailed me and got the password 
as I went up. Lie low now, as we go by. He 


| 


Appalachian Club, and yet not too large to be | 


he could not leave the fort without it. The! two hours alone on the great river at night. All 
colonel was a very quiet and somewhat stern | sorts of doubts and misgivings came crowding 


man, and Will knew that the best way was the/| into his mind as he listened to the mysterious 
Straightforward one. 


and altogether behaved himself as became his 
reputation for the dearest and most troublesome 
pet in existence. 

Peggy had no heart to exercise a restraining 


He made his request in the noises of the night and the river. A bright con- 
fewest words. | stellation which he had watched at home seemed 
like the visit of a friend, as it came wheeling into 
sight over the hill. It cheered him not a little, 
but it was marching westward rapidly before the 
paroled prisoner returned. 

‘‘Nina’s cedar skiff is just here,’’ Prescott ex- 
plained, as he came out promptly on time. “It 
is loaded with all I need for my journey. She 
has planned for everything, and you need only go 
half-way with me, Denning. Your duty will be | 
done then. Strike directly across, and miss your 
picket. We can make the Towhead by a hard 
pull on the other side—at least I can.” 

At daylight Will was in his father’s room again. 

“Is it all right, Will?” 

“All right, father, and 1 am not sorry I went.’’ 


“I am almost a man, father,"’ he said, after he | 
had made his request, ‘‘and I want you to trust | 
me now, as you have always done in small mat- 


ters. I can’t tell you about it now, but I am 
doing nothing wrong. I am only helping a poor 
fellow in great trouble. I know my mother 
would wish me to do it.”’ 

“J don’t doubt the excellence of your inten- 
tions, Will,” said his father. “You can be 
trusted, I know; but are you sure your heart 
has not the better of your head in this matter, 
and will not get you into some scrape ?”’ 

“I give you my word of honor, sir, that in my 
circumstances I believe you would do just what 
I wish to do.” 


authority during this, the last walk, perhaps, that 
they two should ever take together, so it chanced 
that he was momentarily engaged in exploring 
somebody’s front yard when his mistress sud- 
denly found herself face to face with a tramp. 
Wag could never abide the sight of a tramp, 
and when he emerged from the hedgerow, and 
saw this burly ruffian in front of pretty Peggy, 
leering at her in a way that no gentleman could 
overlook, his wrath was very great. Accordingly 
he barked his most terrible bark, greatly dispro- 
portioned to his size, and in the plainest language 
at his command intimated that the tramp had 
| best stop looking at ladies in that manner. 
| Of course the knight of the road hit out with 











petted and made much of before the open wood | meet her in New York, I suppose ? 
Just the kind of pet, in short, | good ; 





distress. 

She hurried home, for 
she had much packing to do, 
and managed—such the 
superiority of the human in- 
tellect—to banish from her 
mind in a measure trouble- 
some thoughts of the little 
exile. 

It is not essential here to 
relate how it had suddenly 
become necessary for the 
Selden family to cross the 
continent, nor how Peg- 
gy had been left for a 
few days with friends in 
Boston, nor how it had 
been determined that 
Wag could not be taken 
to California, nor how 
it happened that Peggy 
had to go on to New 
York alone, in charge 
of the conductor. 

Suffice it to say that 
the early morning ex- 
press a day or two 
afterward had our Peg- 
gy for one of its pas- 
sengers. The conductor 
was duly instructed by 
Uncle George as to 
the peculiarly valuable 
character of this partic- 
ular item of freight, but 
he was used to it, and 
merely touched his cap 
to Peggy. 
“All right, sir!’’ he said, shortly. 


is 





“Somebody 
Yes? Very 
I'll look out for her.”’ 

So she kissed Uncle George good-by, the gong 
sounded, the long train shot out across low-lying 
suburbs, and Peggy felt that the journey toward 
the distant Pacific had begun. She gazed out of 
the window for a while at the flying landscape 
that momentarily grew less and less familiar, and 


| suddenly becoming aware of a certain mistiness 
| that obscured the prospect, and which she sus- 





| his stick, which only made matters worse, and | 


| pected as incipient homesickness, she heroically 


proceeded to make herself comfortable, and for- 
get that she was alone in the company provided 
by an entertaining book. 

Wag’s immediate grief was soon quieted after 
his mistress’s departure, for Cousin Alice was one 
of his acknowledged favorites, and he had learned 
to regard these temporary bereavements as insep- 
arable from practical, every-day life. He be- 
haved, upon the whole, very sweetly, and in the 
afternoon performed all his tricks for Alice almost 
as well as he would have done them for Peggy 
herself. 

“I wonder if he will shut the door ?’’ thought 
Alice. She opened the one that led to the garden, 
and bade him close it; but such a proceeding did 
not at all agree with his plan of campaign. He 
had already followed Peggy’s footsteps to the 
front door, and had sniffed repeatedly at the 
threshold. Now was his opportunity! Instead 
of shutting the door with his little fore-paws, as 
he had been trained to do, he dashed through it, 
and around by the side of the house. Alice ran 
after him just in time to see a little bunch of gray 
wool whisk under the front gate, take up Peggy’s 
trail on the sidewalk, and dash off toward the 
railway station. 

As luck would have it, a train bound for Boston 
was just slowing down at the station, and Wag, 
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having had some experience in travelling by rail, No sooner was the door closed behind them 
jumped aboard without going through the for- | than Wag’s sensitive nose told him that his mis- 
mality of buying a ticket; but our old friend, the | tress was present, but he had learned the danger 
tramp, was hanging about, watching a chance for | of attempting to escape, and, although thrilling 
a free ride, and he at once recognized in Wag his | and trembling all over with excitement, he bided 





acquaintance of the:morning. To seize him by | his time. 
the neck and thrust him under his ragged coat | could just see the crown of a familiar hat, but 
was but the work of a moment for an experienced | whenever he did so Darby cuffed him till he was 
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By standing up on his hind legs he | 


‘“‘dog-lifter.”” The little victim struggled hard, 
and his captor’s arm showed the marks of sharp 
teeth for many a day; but the gentle household 
pet was no match for a burly tramp, and, half- 
smothered and choked almost to death, he was 
soon reduced to subjection. 

Before the city was well awake our once happy 
but now forlorn and forsaken little Wag was 
turned over for a consideration to a dealer; was 
washed, brushed and combed, and was presently 
chained in a large room with others of his kind. 


On the wall above his head was tacked a card | citement and mental anguish, he just curled him- | 


bearing this legend : 
NIXIE. 
2 years old, well-trained. 


Rough Yorkshire. 
Price $100. 


For neighbors he had on one side a white fox | 


terrier, who immediately challenged him to per- 
sonal combat, and a big mastiff on the other, 
who treated him with sublime indifference. Wag 
behaved, as he always strove to do, with perfect 
decorum, save that now and then he could not 
possibly repress a whine when thoughts of his 
lost Peggy came over him with peculiar force. 


All the morning he sat there, leaving his food | 


untouched, and wistfully cocking his ears when- 
ever the door opened. Several ladies came in, and 
at the rustle of their skirts his little hopes were 
raised, only to be dashed again to earth. Two or 
three of them spoke to him kindly and patted his 
head, and, perhaps, read the ticket and called 
him ‘‘Nixie,’’ when he would look up with mild 
wonder in his brown eyes that any one should 
address him by the wrong name. 


Just before noon ‘‘Professor’’ Darby Niles, the | 


proprietor of the establishment, entered with a 
newspaper in his hand. Beckoning his partner 
they read over together the following advertise- 
ment: 

Lost. In Brookline on the 15th inst., a blue terrier 
dog. Answers to the name of “Wag.” ‘Ten dollars 
reward and no questions asked. 

Then followed the address of Cousin Alice’s 
father. 

“Try him,”’ said Prof. Niles; and the junior 
partner called, ‘Here, Wag! here, Wag!” 

The captive was on his feet in an instant, all 
a-tremble with excitement. But it was only an- 
other disappointment, though it had an important 
result, for the mendacious ticket was forthwith 
torn down, and Wag, late ‘“‘Nixie,’’ was hastily 
led into the back yard. 

“Tell you what, Bill,” said the ‘‘professor,”’ ‘‘it 
won't do to push this ‘ere sale in Boston; but I’ve 
got to go to New York to-morrow, you know, and 
I'll work him off there.” 

Thus it came about that, all unconscious of 
each other’s presence, Peggy and Wag embarked 
together on the same train. Stops are few and 
far between with the fast express, and nothing 
out of the ordinary happened until, at New Haven, 
there was a crowded platform, a turbulent sea of 
college caps, and “Rah! Rah!! Rah!!! Yale!” 
from hundreds of throats, as eleven big fellows in 
ulsters scrambled aboard, and the train moved off. 
It was the football team going down to play Har- 
vard for the championship on the polo grounds. 

The train was already crowded. One or two of 
the young men looked hard at Peggy’s unoccupied 
half seat, but she was demurely absorbed in her 
book, and they did not like to disturb her. 

Now Peggy was a Harvard girl born and bred. 
She had worn crimson on class-day ever since her 
earliest infancy. She cherished an antipathy to 
everything that was Yalensian in name or dark 
blue in color, and looked upon the uproarious 
crowd at New Haven as little better than a horde 
of barbarians. Her face assumed the haughtiest 
expression of which it was capable, and she utterly 
ignored the handsome young athletes who strode 
past her in search of seats. 


But the third one who came—the captain of the | 


team he turned out to be afterward—was not so 
easily repelled. 

Peggy saw him stop, though she did not raise 
her eyes from her book. He stood for a moment 
in the aisle; then, ‘I beg pardon,” he said, ‘but 
I can't find a seat. May I have this one?” 

Peggy glanced up at the tall fellow—really he 
was not so very dreadful to look at after all—and, 
of course, there was nothing for her to do but to 
incline her head in distant, dignified assent, and 
make room for this objectionable intruder. 

He in turn could do no less than offer to bestow 
her belongings in the rack overhead. This done, 
Peggy resolutely plunged into her book again, 
and he, taking the hint like a gentleman, extracted 
from his travelling-bag a copy of the ‘“‘Antigone’’ 
with notes and a glossary at the end, and devoted 
himself to his book as assiduously as she to hers. 

But fate was preparing abruptly to disturb these 
calm and peaceful relations. Prof. Darby Niles, 
with his four-footed charge chained under the 
seat, had ridden all the way from Boston in the 
smoking-car; but, having had a trifling alterca- 
tion with some fellow-passengers, he had been 


rather emphatically advised by the conductor to 
Tucking our loved and lost 
little Wag under his arm, he entered the very car 


retire to another car. 


that he should have avoided, and took possession 
of the half seat just inside the forward door. 


glad to cower in the corner. 
At last, after patient waiting, Darby’s head 
nodded and the chain slipped from his grasp. 
With an eager yelp Wag jumped over Darby’s 
knees, and down the aisle between the 


| Darby was aroused, and started after him, but 
| Wag dashed straight away to his goal, dodged 


| under the stalwart legs of Peggy’s seatmate, and 
| with a desperate bound, landed squarely in his 


mistress’s lap. 
Exhausted with two days of hard usage, ex- 


| . . 7 
self up and cried for very joy, just as any one else 


might who had been cruelly kidnapped and mirac- 
| ulously restored to the bosom of his family. 

Peggy was terrified for an instant at the tumult 
and the sudden advent of this bit of very animated 
nature in her lap. She admitted afterward that 
her first impression was that those dreadful Yale 
men were resuming their usual savage customs. 
However, she recognized Wag in a flash, and 
| put her arms round him and kissed him in a 
| transport of surprise and delight. 

But a rough arm was thrust past the captain’s 
face, a rude hand grasped the dog’s collar, and a 
harsh voice exclaimed, ‘‘Come out o’ that, ye 
| little imp!” 

from Peggy’s protecting arms before she could 
| gasp: “Oh, please don’t! He's my dog!” 
| That was enough for the captain of the football 
| team. 
*«Professor’’ Darby Niles, and a dangerously quiet 
voice remarked, ‘‘Gently now, if you please!”’ 

‘“*T s’pose I kin have my own property, mister,” 
said Darby, loosing his hold on the collar, but 
still grasping the end of the chain. 

“Of course, you can have him if he’s yours,” 
said the captain, coolly, “‘but yoa must prove 
property.” 

With that the captain rose to his feet, and 
another young Hercules nearly as tall as he came 
and stood beside him. Darby was a big man, too, 
an ex-prize-fighter, and was quite prepared to 
engage in a sparring match. He held the chain, 
and reasserted his proprietary rights. 

The situation was certainly a trying one fora 
gently nurtured young girl. But as soon as Peggy 
saw how ably she was championed she plucked 
up courage, and hastily told the captain how she 
had left Wag with friends in Brookline, and how 
in some mysterious manner he must have been 
| stolen and brought to his present plight. 
| ‘All right,’’ said the captain, reassuringly. 
| ‘Have no fear, we’ll see this thing through. Look 
up the conductor, will you, Brown ?”* 
| Darby was disposed to use violent language 
| and indulge in bluster, but he was impressively 
| admonished to keep a civil tongue in his head. 
Soon the gold-lettered cap of the conductor was 
seen pushing through the passengers, some of 
whom had by this time crowded into the aisle. 





| 
| 
} 


| 





man, and formed a very definite opinion as to the 
real facts. He was obliged, however, to act ina 
judicial capacity, and did not ‘reserve his deci- 
sion,’’ as real judges are in the habit of doing. 

“This thing can’t be finally settled short of the 
courts,’’ he said, ‘‘but I think that for the present 
we may fairly leave it to the dog. Gentlemen,” 
he went on, turning to the passengers, “if you 
will all take your seats, we will have what I sup- 
pose the lawyers would call a preliminary test. 
You go to that end of the car,’’ he said, somewhat 
curtly, addressing Darby, ‘and I will go with the 
young lady to the rearend. If this gentleman,”’ 
nodding to the captain, ‘‘will hold the dog, we 
shall soon see who is the real owner.” 

Upon this, the conductor uncoupled the chain 


his assigned post. 


placed him on the seat and told him to ‘*Watch.” 


so that he could not see. 


to accompany the conductor. 
“Of course he can track her if he wants to.” 
torted the captain. 


comfited. Then the conductor waved his hand. 


coaxed in the most alluring manner. 


seats. 


and poor Wag was almost dragged | 


A grip as of iron fell upon the wrist of | 


The conductor listened to the stories of both | 
claimants, the captain acting as Peggy’s spokes- | 


Wag had observed all these proceedings with | 
great seriousness, and seemed perfectly to under- | the boy paused for breath. 
stand what was expected of him when Peggy 


Then she covered his head with her travelling rug, 


“Look here! that aint fair!’’ shouted Darby. 


The passengers laughed, and Darby retired dis- 
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| muzzle and insisted upon kissing, dog-fashion, 
the fair cheek of his mistress, popular enthusiasm 
could no longer be restrained. There was a tem- 
pest of cheers and clapping, led off by the “‘Rah! 

| Rah! Rah!” of the football team. 

| Sucha popular ovation was rather overpowering 

| to the modest little Puritan maiden, and Peggy 
was conscious of blushing painfully as the con- 

| ductor led her back to her seat; but in spite of 
herself a sort of public levee was unavoidable for 

| the rest of the journey. 

Great was brother Jack’s astonishment when, 
instead of the solitary, homesick little sister 
whom he expected to meet, he beheld her care- 
fully handed down from the car platform by a 
broad-shouldered young giant, while in her train 
followed other tall fellows, one of whom carried a 
dog, another a parasol, and a third a bundle of 
wraps, while the conductor in his gold-lettered 
cap acted as grand marshal of the procession. 

Hasty explanations followed, and cards were 
interchanged, and tickets for the morrow’s match 
| were provided. When they were in their carriage 
the captain came to the door. 

‘I know you are a Harvard girl, Miss Selden, 
he said, ‘‘but the fellows insist on my asking you 
| to wear Yale colors at the match to-morrow, just 
| for once. Will you?” 
| Peggy, though she would not actually promise, 
| had not the heart to say no, and when the morrow 
| came there was the unprecedented spectacle at the 
polo grounds of a Selden of Boston with blue at 
her throat escorted by brother Jack with crimson 
in the lappel of his coat. They satin state on one 
of the Yale coaches, and took turns in holding a 
certain little terrier who, with a huge combination 
bow of blue and crimson tied to his collar, watched 
the game with the keenest enjoyment. 

How the Seldens held another family council, 
and resolved that Wag could not and should not 
again be banished; how telegrams announcing 
his wonderful loss and recovery flashed between 
Brookline and New York, and how letters followed 
bearing full details, need not here be told. 

When last heard from Peggy was revelling in 
the perfect climate and free existence of a ranch 
in the California foothills, and Wag was making 
life wretched for every jack-rabbit -and gopher 
that ventured within the precincts of his home 
domain. 


” 


Cuartes L. Norton. 
SOLDIER’S BURIAL. 
Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death-bemocking folly ? 
y him low, lay him low, 


In the clover or the snow, 
What cares he? he cannot know; 


y him low! 
—Geo. H. Boker. 
——_—___-_~or__ -— 


For the Companion. 


A SILVER DOLLAR. 


The Green Mountains were beautiful in a garb 
of perfect white, their huge, conical forms strongly 
outlined against the dun winter sky. The snow 
line’s limit was abruptly marked a thousand feet 
above the level, and the dark earth below, with 
its bleak, brown shrubbery, afforded a contrast as 
novel as it was beautiful. © 

At the foot of the mountains, peaceful and 
| picturesque lay the village of Meadowvale, which 
| was like many towns of rural New England. The 


| it was one of the sleepy old hamlets that abound 
| in the Vermont hills, with no claims to fame, no 
| ambition, no distinction but existence. Not a 
startling event marked its municipal record, and 

its progress for a score of years could be told in a 
breath. 

Climbing upward from the village toward a 
solitary and dilapidated little hut which hung on 
the mountain-side, was a slender, wan-faced boy, 
| poorly clad for that season of the year. Through 
| his ragged shoes his worn stockings could be seen, 
| his hands lacked mittens, and his jacket and 











without farther ceremony, and Darby, though pro- pantaloons were thin and tattered. 
testing against the proceeding, slouched away to | 


But his eyes were bright and his expression 
| showed a spirit of honesty and resolution. 
The path was steep and rugged, and presently 
He seated himself on 
| a convenient rock, and gazed with a melancholy 
| air down upon the village. 

All the region was silent. It was early morn- 
ing, and not yet time for the sound of the wood- 


“Tell him, ‘Go and find Peggy,’” she whis-| chopper’s axe to echo through the mountains. 
pered to the captain, blushing a little as she turned | Volumes of white-fringed smoke rose hesitatingly 


| from the chimneys of the little weather-worn 
| dwellings, and vanished in the hungry atmosphere. 
| Far down a wide, irregular street, almost at the 


‘“*“Well, he can track you, too, if he likes,’’ re- | end, he could discern his own humble home, dearly 


beloved, for he had never known a better. 
From one of his patched pockets the boy drew 
a half-dozen old coins, of almost no intrinsic 


“Go find Peggy,” said the captain, throwing off | value, and began to jingle them in his hand. The 
the rug, and at the same time he mischievously 
indicated the forward end of the car. For an he heard money rattle, and although these pieces 
instant Wag was misled by this seeming perfidy, 
and trotted toward Darby, who whistled and | as they rattled musically he could imagine them 
Then he | gold. 


sound was pleasant to him. It was not often that 
were practically valueless, they were his own, and 


He really prized them highly, not for what 


place possessed no distinguishing characteristic; | 


halted, sniffed suspiciously at the matting, turned | they would purchase—that was little, indeed— 
back like lightning, struck the trace of well- | but for their age and their peculiar character. 
known, light footsteps, broke into a run, and in| Two or three weeks before some Boston dealer 
another moment was in Peggy’s arms. in old and rare coins, having somehow secured 
The excited passengers were standing on the | his name and address, had sent him a catalogue 
| Seats and craning their necks to witness the out-| with descriptions and prices of ancient money 





| 


‘come, and when Wag put up his little black | pieces, and it had iuterested him. Straightway 





| he had become a coin-collector. In the bottom of 
| one of the old bureau drawers where his mother 
| kept odds and ends, he remembered to have seen 
some curious old copper cents, large in size—two 
| or three times as large as ordinary cent pieces. 
| Eagerly he went to learn their dates, but none of 
| them was quoted at any price. 
| These old coppers his mother had saved as relics 
of her girlhood, since they had been the first 
| money she had ever owned, and now, being given 
to him, they served to establish the foundation 
of his collection. But just there his collecting 
| stopped. He had no money to pay for other coins, 
| nor did he know of any one who had coins to 
| exchange. So he was not much of a collector 
| after all. 

As he rattled the copper and fancied it gold, he 

began to think what he would do with so much 
| money, and the shadow on his face lighted and 
| his eyes danced. 
| ‘Medicine for mother that would make her well 

right away—that’s the first thing,”’ he soliloquized. 
“Then Mary should go to that type-writing school 
| in the city and learn to be a type-writer, and then 
| get a position at twenty dollars a month. She’s 
| been a-dreamin’ of that this long time—ever since 
| she read that piece in the paper. Then—then I’d 
have a new pair of shoes, sure’s I’m a livin’ boy. 
No second-hand shoes of Sam Ragland’s then.”’ 

This fine air-castle was suddenly dashed to 
ruins by the sound of approaching footsteps, and 
turning around, he beheld a boy. of about his 
own age, but heavier and warmly dressed, coming 
down the steep path. 

The new-comer carried a gun on his shoulder, 
and wore a belt of cartridges about his waist. 
At his heels trotted a dog, a big, shaggy fellow 
that certainly had no claim to beauty. The ani- 
mal resembled his master in this respect, for the 
latter had coarse, unpleasant features and an 
awkward body. 

‘Hullo, Henley!’’ said the young sportsman, 
familiarly. ‘‘You seem to have lots of money 
this morning. I heard the chink of your coins 
way up yonder.”’ 

Harry Henley smiled faintly. 
money,”’ he said, shortly. 

‘‘Has old Miser Brown paid you off?” 

“Not yet,’ was the reply. “I’m on my way 
up now to finish the job, and then he'll pay me, 
I s’pose. I'll get through about noon, I guess. 
These are some old copper cents mother gave me.”’ 

*‘Let me look at ’em,”’ said the other. 

He leaned his gun against the rock where Harry 
was, and sat down on a rock near by. 

“T tramped up the mountain to find something 
to shoot, but I haven’t seen a cottontail this 
morning,”” he remarked. ‘This afternoon I’m 
goin’ over to Carter’s Pond; I hear there’s a lot 
o’ ducks over there.” 

He took the coins in his hand, and glanced 
over them carelessly. 

‘All copper cents, aint they ?”’ said he. 

“1 wish one of *°em was dated 1793, Sam,”’ ex- 
claimed Harry. 

‘“Why ?”* 

“Tt’d be worth two dollars. There’s a premium 
on coppers of that date, because they’re made 
| different from others and are scarce.”’ 

‘**Who’d pay two dollars for one, I’d like to 
know ?” 

“There’s a man in Boston that would, for he 
says so in this book I’ve got in my pocket.” 

**What book ?” 

Harry produced the catalogue, which was 
already worn with the owner’s frequent study of 
its contents. He handed it to Sam, pointing to 
the price-list of old cent pieces, but Sam threw it 
back with a sniff of disdain. 

“T don’t like books!” he declared. 
bosh, anyway.” 

“No, it isn’t,’ Harry asserted, with spirit. 
“Now, if I had a dollar of 1804, do you know 
what I could get for it? Five hundred dollars!” 

Sam was much amused at this statement, and 
burst into a loud guffaw. ‘‘Bosh!’’ he exclaimed. 

“It’s so,’ continued Harry, firmly. ‘There 
were thousands of 1804 dollars coined, but no one 
knows what become of ’em, except about ten or 
twelve. That’s all any one knows anything about, 
this book says. So there’s a sort of a mystery 
about that dollar, and it’s so scarce these rich men 
in the cities that like to own curiosities are willing 
to pay an awful big price for one of ’em. I tell 
ye, I wish I had one!”’ 

**You’re a ninny!” said Sam, contemptuously. 
Then he changed the subject by asking, ‘‘When 
are ye goin’ to pay me for them shoes, Henley ?”’ 

Harry hesitated. ‘I’m afraid I can’t take ’em, 
Sam,” he replied. 

“Can’t take ’em! Well, what did ye mean by 
sayin’ you’d take ’em? They’re good shoes—I 
never wore ’em much, ’cause they’re too small 
for me, and they’re well worth a dollar, and twice 
that. I wouldn’t let anybody else but you have 
em for a dollar.” 

This last remark was of a very persuasive char- 
acter, but it lost its force when Harry remembered 
that the shoes had been offered to one boy for 
ninety-five cents. But he did not refer to this. 

“T’ll tell you why I can’t take ’em,” he said. 
‘‘Mother’s come down sick since I made the bar- 
| gain with you—she’s awful sick with pneumonia 
|—and I’ll have to take all the money I can get to 
| buy medicine for her.” 
| The boy’s pinched face was pitiful as he said 
| this, his eyes bent on the poor shoes that only 

half covered his cold feet. But Sam Ragland was 





‘Not very much 


“That's all 
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not one to be touched by any such picture. He | times a dollar,’’ Harry began to explain. ‘I mean 
began to scowl. to say,’’ he stammered on, ‘‘you can sell this for 
“TI thought you was a feller of yer word,’’ he | five hundred dollars, or more —”’ 
muttered. ‘You said thet as soon as old Brown| ‘You're crazy!” cried the old hermit. 
paid you for workin’ up that wood you’d take the out! You can get no more money out of me. 
shoes. And you said you thought you’d get yer | Clear out!” 
money last night er this morning. Now I want He slammed the door. Again Harry started 
to go over to Carter’s Pond this afternoon, and down the mountain. His step was lighter now. 
I’ve got to have some ammunition, ’cause I’m | He had done his duty; his conscience was for the | 
nearly out. I’ve been dependin’ on thet dollar | moment clear. Indignant at his rude treatment, 
you promised to buy some more shells with, and | at the despicable insult, he made up his mind he 
I’ve got to have it, that’s all.” | would not again attempt to explain the peculiar 
«I need the shoes bad enough, I guess,’’ replied | value of the coin to the ignorant miser. The 
Harry, mournfully; ‘‘and I know I told you I'd | dollar of 1804 was his—his very own! 
buy ’em last night or this morning. ButI didn’t; Half-way on the steep descent he met Sam 
get through the wood as soon as I expected—there | Ragland, who bore, in addition to his gun and 
was the biggest four cords I ever saw. And when | cartridge-belt, a brown-paper parcel. Sam was, 
I promised, mother wasn't sick —"’ | as usual, accompanied by his unsightly dog. 
*“‘Yer mother bein’ sick don’t have nothin’ to| ‘I’ve brought you the shoes,’’ was the young 
do with the case,’’ averred Sam, angrily, as he | hunter’s greeting. ‘I went to yer house, but you 
got upon his feet and took up his gun. ‘You | was so long comin’ I concluded to hunt ye up. 
bargained to pay me fer them shoes and you've | I’m on my way to Carter’s Pond now, and I want 
got to do it or take a lickin’. You said you'd get | thet dollar to buy ammunition.” 
through the job about noon, so I'll see ye then, Harry gave a detailed explanation of the cir- 
an’ bring the shoes, an’ don’t you forget to have | cumstances which prevented his parting with that | 
the dollar ready.” | precious silver coin. He tried to impress upon 
Harry replaced the coins and catalogue in his | Sam an idea of its wonderful value, and he prom- 
pockets and arose, too. Sam did not wait for | ised him that in a few days, as soon as he could 


him to reply, but, whistling to his dog, strode | sell the coin, he would take the shoes as he had 





“Clear 





down the mountain toward the village. |agreed; but they youthful rough was obdurate. 

“IT wonder what the old man will pay me,” | *“‘You’re a fool!”’ was the epithet 
Harry murmured to himself, as he continued his | he hurled at Harry. ‘You cain’t 
way upward to the little cabin. ‘He said he'd | trifle with me! Gimme thet dollar.” 
pay me well. He’s so awfully stingy, though; I | Harry’s lips closed resolutely as 
reckon he can’t pay me less’n two dollars—two | he drew back from the bully. He 
dollars for four cords is awful cheap. Then, if I would resist the outrage with all his 
have to buy them shoes—I’ll have a dollar left | power. He attempted to thrust the 
for the medicine, anyway.”’ | dollar into his pocket, but it slipped 

«Old Miser Brown,” as every one in Meadow- | from his fingers, and went rolling 
vale called him, had lived alone on the mountain | down the mountain-side! 
for forty years. He was an avaricious old man,| Harry sprang forward after his 
who hoarded his pennies as if they would save: treasure, but Ragland blocked his 
his soul. It was said that he had a large amount | way, and in turn leaped after the 
of gold and silver secreted somewhere about the coin. But he, too, was anticipated. 
hovel he called his home—money that had come 
into his possession when he was young. But he 
spent none of it except for his scanty needs. 

He had offered to pay Harry Henley ‘‘well’’ to 
saw a lot of wood for him—enough to last him 
many months, with his economical use of fuel— 
and the poor boy had jumped at the chance of 
earning the trifle. © 

All the forenoon the boy worked at the pile of 
wood, which, by his continued application, had 
been growing beautifully less, and was now 
nearly done for. At intervals he sat on his 
saw-horse to rest, and at such times he was 
sure to draw forth the fascinating coin cata- 
logue. 

By noon the last stick was sawed, and 
Harry knocked at the cabin door to ask for 
his hard-earned pay. The old man shuffled 
out, to make sure that no stick remained un- 
cut, and then extended in his withered palm 
one silver dollar without saying a word. 

Harry’s pale face grew still more pale. ‘Is 
this all you’re going to give me?’’ he asked, 
faintly. 

““Yes,’’ was the sharp answer. 

“But you said you’d pay me well, and 
there was four cords—four big cords —”’ 

The miser glared at him with the ferocity 
of a wild beast. ‘Not another cent,’’ he 
cried, harshly,—‘‘not another cent, not one, 
sir !’* 

‘““My mother’s sick, Mr. Brown,’’ began the 
boy again, but again he was interrupted. 

“Clear out!’’ the old man fiercely uttered. 
“Clear out!”’ 

With a heavy heart Harry turned away and 
took the path down the mountain. He was | The dog seized the rolling silver-piece in his | 
almost too dazed and disappointed to think with | mouth, and dashed down the declivity at full speed. | 
any clearness. When he arrived at the rock} After him ranthe boys, Sam calling to him to | 
which had afforded him a seat in the morning, he | stop in harsh, loud tones; but the dog evidently 
again sat down, to brood over his ill-fortune and | thought it all play, and did not obey. | 
plan the disposition of his single dollar. | Harry was in despair. His precious dollar,) 

Before very long he gave expression to this would certainly be lost. The dog would drop it | 
decision: “I’ll take the promised lickin’ before | at some spot where it would never be found; or, 
I'll take the shoes. That dollar’’—and he made | if not that, Sam would get it, and spend it for 
a determined gesture with the coin in his right | ammunition, and in either case his loss would be 
hand. But he did not finish the sentence. As | irrevocable. 
his eyes fell upon the piece, he started excitedly to | Sam followed the animal as fast as he could, 
his feet, and a strange cry came from his throat. | and Harry kept at his heels, all the while trying 

The coin was bright and new in appearance, to out-distance him. Finally, when the bottom | 
and had evidently been in circulation but little. | of the mountain had been reached, Harry made 
But it was not this that so suddenly animated the a spurt and got past his awkward enemy; but the | 
boy. He noted first that the head of ‘Liberty’? dog was getting farther and farther ahead. 
faced to the right, instead of to the left, as on The race into the village was a frantic and a 
ordinary dollars, and then he saw, below the | desperate one. Down the main street of the town 
bust, the bold, unmistakable figures, ‘«1804!’’ | they went, causing more consternation than the 

No wonder he was agitated. In his hand was | place had known in many days. 

a perfect specimen of the most famous and val- The race ended presently in a dog-fight. Be- 
uable of all American coins—the realization of |tween Ragland’s dog and another cur of the 
his dream ! village there was an unending enmity, and when- 

It was Harry’s first impulse to rush exultantly | ever the two met they fought with great ferocity. 
down to his home and to his mother’s bedside, | As the mischievous animal with Harry’s for- 
and there proclaim his extraordinary wealth; but | tune in his mouth dashed gaily down the street, 
another sentiment, after a struggle, prevailed, and | his canine enemy made his appearance, and imme- 
he went slowly back toward the hut, resolved to | diately there was a sharp contest between them. 
explain to the old miser the value of the coin While the combat raged and spectators were 
which he had been hoarding so many long years | gathering, Harry reached the scene just in time 
—perhaps since it was coined—and return it to’ to perceive ‘‘Jedge’’ Bloom, the village justice of 
him in exchange for another of the value intended the peace, pick up his bright dollar from the 
to be imparted. ground where the dog had relinquished it. 

When he knocked at the door, the old man “It’s mine, Jedge!’’ he had just enough breath | 
thrust out his head with the savage inquiry, | left to gasp the words, and the justice graciously 
‘What is wanted ?” | placed the coin in his hand without question. 

“You've given me a dollar worth five hundred When Sam arrived his interest in the dollar was 





| moved—an’ these boys says there aint no Decum- | 


for the moment suspended by the necessity of a| do ‘‘Marchin’ ‘Through Georgy"’ on his mouth- 


quick interference to save his dog from being 
worried. When at last he got the two beasts sep- 
arated, Harry was safely at home, and he gave 
up his trip to Carter’s Pond in disgust. 

Harry wrote to the Boston dealer in coins, and 
gave a description of his 1804 dollar, and of the 
strange circumstance by which it came into his 
possession. In reply he received, a few days 
later, this letter : 

DEAR Sir: If the coin you describe is in as good 
condition as you allege, we will pay you eight hun- 
dred dollars for it. 

Harry went with this letter to the miser’s 
cabin, and tried again to explain the matter, but 
Mr. Brown would not listen. Then Harry sent 
on the coin and promptly received his pay; and 
after that, it is needless to say, his mother never 
suffered for medicine nor he for a pair of shoes. 


ARTHUR C. GRISSOM. 
—- +o — —— 
For the Companion. 


A -DECORATION-DAY PARADE. 


‘I’ve allus keered for children,’ said Aunt 
Hannah, looking pensively down the shady lane | 
as she might have louked back through the quiet 
thoroughfare of her past days. ‘“They’re a sight 











of company, an’ some has the wisdom of the | 
angels; an’ them that knows children’s lives an’ 
ways won't call that no irreverence. 

“Two year ago come the first of April the 
Baileys moved inter that yaller house to the cross- | 
roads. Bailey, he was misfortunate allus—nat- | 
urally shiftless—an’ Benny, the boy, "bout eight | 
years old, was one of them solemn-eyed, quiet, 
an’ not meddlin’ children, that a single woman, 
advanced in years, generally takes to. 

“Benny an’ me was great friends, and he wor- 
ritin’ because I had no grandchildren, an’ his 
gran’ma bein’ dead, he adopted me, an’ allus 
called me ‘Gran.’ 

“Two year ago come Decoration Day I looked 
up from my knittin’, an’ there stood Benny in 
that very kitchen door. He had queer home-cut 
trousies on, an’ a gingham waist, an’ little copper- 
toed boots that he set great store by. Behind 
him was his sister Susy, six years old, an’ Betty, 
the two-year-old, toddlin’ along, an’ two freckled | 
boys that lived in the neighborhood. They all 
*peared drefful solemn an’ important. 

*«*Up to some mischief, J’/7 be bound,’ I says. | 

«« No, gran,’ says Benny, his lips, that had the | 
baby curve to ’em yet, tremblin’. ‘It’s Decumra- 
tion Day, an’ there aint no p’rade like there used 
ter be to Gardiner ’fore we moved—we allus | 


ration here 't all.’ | 
‘*¢Aint no soldiers’ graves,’ I says, cheerful- | 
like, goin’ to my cooky-box. 
** ‘Oh, there is!’ he calls out, breathless. ‘Over | 
to the graveyard inthe pine woods there’s a Cap'n 
Dean that was a Union sold’er, an’ fit in the war. 
Johnny’s mother knowed him, an’ there’s another 
grave, too—a old, old one that’s got a funny face | 
on the stone, an’ that’s a Revolutionary one.’ | 
‘“**Wanter know!’ I says, givin’ each one a | 


orgin beautiful !’ 
| ‘With tremblin’ fingers I made five little flags 
| somehow, an’ fastened them on sticks for the 
| regiment. 

‘¢‘Couldn’t we have,’ says Benny, kind o’ hesi- 

| tatin’ an’ lookin’ with longin’ eyes at my flower- 

pots, ‘some of them red geraniums, them that’s 
| most wilty? ’Cause they’re growed flowers, an’ 
| our’n we jest found !” 
| «**Where’s you manners ?’ says Susy, scoldin’: 
| woman fashion. 

‘¢*They’re for soldiers,’ Benny insists, an’ I cut 
him my choicest blossoms. Surely there wa'n’t 
never a sweeter use for ‘em. 

“Away went that p’rade then, Benny ahead 
with the flag an’ the bouquet, Billy with the 
mouth-organ, an’ Johnny, straight an’ stately, 
with the biggest flag-staff, an’ Susy with her apron 
full of sweet-smellin’ Mayblossoms, an’ the tod- 
dlin’ baby fetchin’ up the rear, keepin’ in line 
with the rest of ’em. 

‘““Wal, somethin’ bright an’ beautiful bloomed 
on them two lone graves under the pines by the 





| side of them little flags wavin’ in the wind, an’ 


the best was the little bud of patriotism in them 
children’s hearts! 

***What’s that fandango?’ says Jason Mead, 
drivin’ by whilst I watched the p’rade go over 
the hill to the pine woods. 

“Wal, I swan!’ says he, when I told him. 
Both on us couldn't speak then. 

‘‘Last Decoration Day I went to the gravevard 
alone. It was a solitary p’rade all to myself. 
The Baileys had moved away, an’ there wa’n’t 
no one to remember the day. I carried three 
bouquets of my best flowers. No, I couidn’t for- 
git them soldiers’ graves. My best blossoms I 
laid onto a little mound by that grave of the 
Revolutionary soldier's, who'd ben at rest near a 
century. ‘ 

“The Baileys didn’t take Benny away, for the 
Father wanted him. He lays in God’s-acre. I 
call it that ’cause them is such hopeful words to 
us all. He was allus an angel child. 

“T’d like to think that them dead soldiers 
knowed of that Decoration p’rade, an’ that little 
act of reverence an’ love as pure an’ free as sweet 
wild roses onto a grave.” 

PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


—- +e 
For the Companion. 


NED’S BURGLAR. 


It was prayer-meeting night, and the “grown- 
ups’’ were all away. The boys sat around the 
kitchen fire popping corn and telling blood-curdling 
tales. 

The Mulkins boys, in from next door, were 
great tellers of ghost-stories, but somehow Ned 
Steele always told the most alarming human, and 
not ghostly, ones, perhaps because he was so 
fond of highly seasoned story-books, and had 
such remarkable imagination in dressing up the 
crude details of a house-breaking item in the 
newspapers. 

It was a wonderfully wide-eyed and cowering 
circle, as Lem Mulkins gloomily whispered of 
footsteps, stealthy and slow, creeping, creeping, 
CREEPING at midnight around a terrified watch- 
er’s bed. Perhaps Lem thought it a good moment 
to leave the circle with a shuddering effect behind 
him, for in the silence that followed his tale of 
icicle fingers trailing over a staring face, he called 
upon Sam to say ‘“‘Good-night’’ and go home with 
him. 

“Oh, don’t go yet!”’ exclaimed the other boys. 
“It’s only a little after nine. There’s time for 
another game yet.” 

‘*Mother told us not to stay later than a quarter 
past,’’ explained Lem. 

“Before I'd be tied to my mother’s apron- 
string!"’ laughed Ned. 

‘*Mother’s are not such bad things to tie up to,”’ 
pleasantly answered Lem. 

‘“Well, I can’t say I have so very much use for 
one,” puffed Master Ned, grandly. 

After the departure of the Mulkins boys, Ned 
had the field to himself. He always liked to hear 
himself talk far better than to listen to another, 
so now he grew eloquent, and confided to his ad- 
miring audience once more the glorious ambitions 
that fired his noble breast. 

Yes, he was going to astonish all the Americas, 
North and South, and any other there might be, 
as well as dead-and-alive Europe and all Green- 
land's icy mountains and India’s coral strand, 
with deeds of valor and dash. 

He was going to have the swiftest black horse 
that ever galloped, and was going to be strung all 
over with pistols set with diamonds, and was 
always to wear black velvet clothes, and have stern 
determination written on his brow and lightnings 
in his eye, and be known as “Red Ned, the 
Slaughterer of the Sioux.” 

Ned pronounced it ‘“‘Syookses,”’ but his audience 
was not critical. 

“Hist! List!’ 

Ned interrupted his own glowing narrative 


sugared cooky with a round hole in it, that I| thus, with uplifted finger and blazing eyes, just 
knowed they’d appetite for in spite of the excite-| as he had seen heroes do on the covers of story- 
ment. books. 

‘An’ we’re goin’ ter p’rade,’ cries Benny, ‘an’ They histed and they listed, being too fright- 
I thought mebbe you'd make us flags, little miter! ened to do anything else. And icy little bodies 
ones that aint no trouble. Susy’s got her apron | froze to icy chairs, as they heard stealthy foot- 
full er Mayflowers we got yesterd’y, an’ Billy kin | steps creeping about the summer kitchen behind 
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THE YOUTH’S 
where they sat. Ghostly fingers groped for the | *‘Can’t Ned lick a burglar ’thout there are nine of | 
latch. "em?" | 

“What! Up yet?. I never saw such night-| ‘No,’’ said Arthur, contemptuously ; ‘‘he blub- 
birds!” exclaimed mamma, walking in, followed | bers for his ‘mammy’ !”’ 
by two unexpected visitors from Lynn. DELIVERANCE DINGLE. 

“Thought you were bugulars,”’ whispered 
frightened little Joe. Then he added, in an easier | 
tone, “‘but we weren't scairt a bit; Ned was goin’ | 
to lick *em!”’ } 

“It is just as well you are not in bed, afterall,” 
said mamma, *‘for I must change you about some | 
to make room for our company. Ned, you must | 
go into Arthur’s room, and Arthur must sleep 
to-night with Joe.” 

“$’posin’,’’ quivered Joe, as the Steele boys 
trundled bedwards, ‘s’posin’ bugulars really 
were to break into the house to-night —”’ 

“S’posin’ they did,’’ proclaimed Ned, a fierce | 
light in his eyes and his head lifting itself toward 
the stars, “l’'d soon make ‘em blubber for their 
mammies !"’ 

**I guess he’s about as brave as a real pirate,” 
whispered Joe, admiringly. 

“Guess I could lick about nine burglars,” 
modestly assented Ned, ‘‘and they don’t generally | 
go any thicker’n that to one house.” 

After which, nothing valorous remained to be 
said. 

It seemed about midnight when Ned awoke 
with a start. But it was really somewhat later, | 
for if he had looked in the east he would have 
noticed that if was just faintly tinged with 
gray. 


——_ +o — — 


THE SUMMER PROMISE. 
The hoary "ences renew their youth, 
And strains prophetic fall as dew 
Upon the fair, awakened earth, 
‘Behold, I will make all things new !” 
The Quiver. —Clara Thwaites. 


—— 


For the Companion, 


REUNITED. 


The last little toddler had scrambled down the 
school-room steps, the larger scholars were at 
some distance, engaged in a merry game of “‘tag,”’ 
but I was in no hurry to follow them. This was 
my one hour of freedom out of the twenty-four, 
and I rested my head on the battered old desk 
before me, and enjoyed it to the utmost. 

It was a bright April afternoon in Southern 
Missouri. Already the prairie was bright with 
blossoms, and the grape-vines in the timber that 
fringed the stream near by sent fragrant messages 
on every breeze. The day had been oppressively 
warm, at least it seemed so to my Northern 
physique. Gradually the worn benches and the 
dingy walls disappeared, and I was busily en- 
gaged with a pitchfork in a New England hay- 

At first he did not know why he awoke, or even | field, when I was startled back to Missouri by a 
where. Strange forms were about him; ghostly | cheery ‘Hello, there!” 
images thrust themselves from out every inch of| I sprang up, oppressed by the fear that I was 
blackness and threatened with wild gesture and | late for supper, and that Mrs. Spriggs, who 
awful stride. Even the window was not in its | “boarded” me, and was the chief terror of my 
right place beside his bed, but had slunk away to | life at that time, had come to upbraid me for my 
the foot, where it stared blankly out upon a/ delinquency. But instead of her sharp features 
square of pale sky. | and angular form, I saw an old man, white- 

He did not know why he had waked with heart | haired and venerable, with mild blue eyes and 
beating so heavily, nor even why that heart did | ruddy face. 
not cease its dull clamor after he recognized those | ‘This warm spring weather is rather hard on 
phantoms as no phantoms at all, only the un-| us Northerners,”’ he said, pleasantly. “It’s a 
familiar features of Arthur’s room instead of his | matter of thirty-five year since I left old Vermont, 
own. But—Hist! List!” and I’m getting purty well acclimated, as they 

Ned did not say it—he only felt it in every drop | say, but I know jest how you feel to-day.” 
of his icy blood. As distinctly as he ever heard | I wrung his hand as heartily as if I had known 
his own voice declaring to the other boys the dar- | him all my life. It was only a few months since 
ing deeds of ‘‘Catcher, the Cantering Cowboy,’’or|I left my childhood’s home, and I was barely 
“Dick Dawson, the Dare-Devil,”’ as distinctly as | nineteen. The old man answered my silence as 
ever he heard Joe and Arthur ask how long it | if 1 had spoken. 
was going to take him on five cents spending-| ‘Yes, it’s good to see any one from the old 
money a week to buy bowie-knives and revolvers | place, isn’t it? The old lady,” with a tender in- 
enough to start out to kill ‘“Injuns’’ and slay | tonation, ‘is frying her first spring chickens, and 
bears—as distinctly as ever he had heard all this, | she expects you to help eat ’em, so get yOur hat 
he heard slow, stealthy movements creeping up| and hurry up. I told Mis’ Spriggs you wouldn’t 
the wall. Yes, he heard them; he did not dream | be back this evening.” 
or imagine, but heard them, creeping, creeping,| 1 followed him joyously to a wagon which stood 
CREEPING ! | at a little distance, and he smiled at my evident 

Who but Ned can tell, in all this wide, wide | delight. 
world, whether or not he hid his terror-stricken| ‘You see,”’ he said, as we jogged along, ‘‘we’ve 
face under the bedclothes? None but he could been ’lottin’ on havin’ you ever since term begun, 
tell and he did not tell until ten years later, when | but we knew it wouldn’t do to ask you before 
he was a grown man. | you’d gone the rounds of the young-un’s houses. 

Then he confessed that he did mot! And the | Folks here are particular about that. But you’re 
reason was, that he was too frightened to move! | through now, aint you ?”’ 
Creeping, creeping, CREEPING—the hideous sound; Yes, I was “‘through’’ at last. At each of the 
became plainer and plainer. Now, against the scholar’s homes I had passed a night, more or 
square of pale sky at the bed’s foot, ‘‘Red Ned, | less awful, and at every one I had heard of the 
the Slaughterer of the Syookses,’’ was certain he | crimes and short-comings common to the rest, 
saw two straight slim lines which he knew to be | until I began to regard myself as a lamb quar- 
the ends of a ladder, planted against the window- | tered on a colony of wolves. On one point they 
sill. | were all agreed, that Mrs. Spriggs was the most 

Fascinated by the startling sight, he could not | wolfish wolf among them, and I was the recipient 
turn his eyes. Then he saw the dim outlines of a| of much commiseration, because, Mr. Spriggs 
head rise slowly above the window-sill. It rose | being director, I was expected to board under his 
higher, still higher, till a gigantic form, huger, | roof, as a matter of course. 
“the Slaughterer’” was sure, than any human I knew by sight the old gentleman who had 
being he ever saw or dreamed of seeing, filled the | now called for me, though I had never spoken to 
whole aperture of the open window. So monstrous | him before that evening. His name was Worden, 
was the figure, that it managed itself with diffi- | and it struck me as singular that it was not asso- 
culty, and advanced with exceeding slowness, | ciated in my mind with any sin of omission or 
apparently careful lest the ladder yield beneath | commission. I concluded that it must be because 
the enormous weight. | he had no ‘“‘young-uns’’ in the school, for I had 

Then, with stealthy movement and slow, it noticed that parental jealousy was the chief source 
thrust one leg over the window-sill. The next) of the torrent of slander. 
minute the other leg followed the first. Then, to | “I suppose your children have babies of their 
the frozen figure in the bed, the whole room was | own, by this time,’’ I said. 
tilled by that awful presence, a thousand times | “Only one of ’em lived past babyhood,” he 
more awful than any that ever interrupted Chris- | answered, sadly, ‘‘and he was—we lost him many 
tian’s progress to the Celestial City. Gigantic as | years ago.” 
it was, however, it still found space inthe chamber| We were passing a farm-house just then, and, 
to move slowly up tothe bed. There it extended to change the subject, I asked Mr. Worden if he 
one hand, which it laid not upon the famous | knew the owner. 





COMPANION. 


twenty mile for a doctor, and never think what 
"ud become of ’tother one. There aint no freer- 
hearted people under the canopy.” 

I drew a long breath of relief. After all, I was 
net among wolves! 

We drew up at an exceedingly pleasant house, 
standing in the middle of a sweet old-fashioned 
flower-garden, which was almost surrounded by 
a blossoming orchard. An old lady, in a neat 
black dress and snowy apron, smiled a welcome 
from the vine-covered porch. 

We left the wagon at the barn, and then entered 
the house by another door, which led directly 
into the kitchen, a long, low room, looking out 
upon the orchard. Heavy spikes of lilac blos- 
soms nodded at the open windows, and a light 
stand near the door was gay with scarlet gerani- 
ums. A well-filled bookcase and a supply of 
papers and magazines showed that Mr. Worden 
had a taste for ‘‘reading and such,”’ if his neigh- 
bors had not. 

The room was neat, but not too prim-looking. 
Mrs. Worden’s work-basket stood on the bare | 
white floor by the side of a light rocking-chair, | 
and a kitten was playing with a newspaper that 
lay on the chintz-covered lounge. The table, 
daintily spread for supper, stood near the open 
door. 

“This is Reed Hanson, mother,” said Mr. | 
Worden. ‘He’s a wanderer from home, like | 
myself, and I hope you’ve got a real New Eng- 
land supper to cheer him up.”’ 











old lady who must have been very pretty in her 
youth. But now the silver threads in her hair 
far outnumbered the brown, and her delicate face 
was deeply lined with age or care. 

“I have neither codfish nor beans,’’ she said, 
smiling. ‘But perhaps you will find something 
to remind you of home.” 

I glanced at the table as I took my seat. Light 
bread, cold boiled ham, fried chicken and poached 
eggs were directly before us, and a reserve of 
baked apples, rhubarb pies and raspberry jam 
adorned the other end of the table. I smiled my 
thanks, as Mrs. Worden handed the bread. 

“T am so tired of corn pone and soda biscuit,” 
Isaid. ‘And it’s so good to see ham and eggs 
that are not fried! You'll be astonished, Mrs. 
Worden, if you never saw a hungry boy before.”’ 

She smiled again, but rather sadly, I thought, 
and Mr. Worden said, ‘“You see, my wife studie@ 
up Yankee cookery just to please me, and now 
she likes it better herself.”’ 

‘‘Then you are not from New England ?"’ I said, 
looking at Mrs. Worden. 

‘“‘No,”’ she answered, ‘‘I was born in this State.”’ 

The pleasant meal was over, but we still sat 
chatting intermittently in the fading light, when 
a sudden thought impelled me to say, ‘“This seems 
the very abode of peace, now, but I suppose you 
had troublous times during the war.” 

I was looking at Mr. Worden as I spoke, but, 
instead of answering, he glanced hastily at his 
wife, who rose at that moment and left the room. 
Then he said, hurriedly, “We never speak of the 
war here. I'll tell you why, another time.” 





Mrs. Worden came forward, a sweet, gentle | 
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difference in form of the fresh young leaves, it 
would have been hard to say from which root 
they sprang. 

“This is my boy’s grave,”’ the old man said, at 
last, ‘‘and there lies one who was almost as dear, 
the son of my wife’s only sister. She died when 
he was a child, and left him to our care. My 
son and he loved each other as few brothers do. 
At work or play they must always be together, 


| always —”’ 


The old man’s voice broke. He paused for a 
minute and then went on, but falteringly : 

‘*When Ernest was sixteen, he wanted to be a 
doctor. He was a quick lad, fond of booklearn- 
ing, and l’d given him the best chances I could. 
I never had much myself, but I always meant to 
give the boys a fair show. And when the war 
broke out my boy was up North at a medical 
college. 

“My wife was Southern-raised, and naturally 
she felt with that side. I didn’t blame her, nor 
me, though she knew I sided with the North. 
We'd settled, long before, never to talk about it. 
But after fighting begun, it was terrible hard on 
both of us. Lionel, poor fellow, didn’t make it 


| any easier. He was out ’n’ out for the South, as 


was natural enough, and he couldn't hide it. 

“T had one thing to be thankful for in those 
hard times, and that was this crippled hand. 
Maybe you haven’t noticed it. I’m pretty spry 
with my left hand now, but for years after I hurt 
that one—I caught it in a ’coon-trap in the fall o’ 
*59—I couldn’t do much more’n a baby. As you 
see, I can’t clinch the fingers, nor straighten ’em 
out. And maybe you'll think I’m a coward, my 
boy, but many’s the time I’ve thanked Heaven 
for it. I was ina hard place. I love the old flag 
as well as any man, but it did seem then as if I 
could only follow it over my wife’s broken heart. 
And I’d have been shot down before I'd have 
marched against it. 

“T can’t say now what I’d ’a’ done if I'd been 
free. I know I had no blame for my boy, when 
he wrote that he was wearin’ the blue; his coun- 
try needed him, and he felt that he must go. Nor 
did his mother blame him, though her face—it 
was a handsome face once, my boy—seemed to 
grow old in a day. 

‘Lionel was terribly cut up, but after that first 
day he never mentioned Ernest’s name. Six 
months later, when the war was at our very doors, 
he stood there at the turn of the road, wearing 
the gray uniform, and waved his cap good-by. 
We never saw him alive again. 

“After that, mother crept around about her 
work, day after day, scarcely ever speakin’, but 
with a scared look in her eyes, as if she was lis- 
tenin’ to some awful sound. We heard from 
Lionel, sometimes, but, after that first letter, 
there wa’n’t a word from Ernest. At last, as we 
sat on the porch yonder, one evening, a tall man 
opened the gate. He was ragged and haggard- 
looking, and when my wife threw her arms round 
his neck and kissed him, I thought that grief had 
drove her crazy. But when he said ‘Mother!’ I 
knew his voice. 

**sT have come home to die,’ he said, as we 





I was deeply chagrined and muttered a confused 
apology. 

“Tt’s all right, my boy,”’ he answered, his voice 
trembling a little. ‘“You didn’t mean any harm.” 

When Mrs. Worden returned to the room her 
manner was outwardly calm, but her dark eyes 
were pitiful in their sadness. 

‘“‘What a lovely night!’ I said, rising and 
standing in the doorway. The moon was at its 
full, and the pink and white apple-blossoms 
looked glorified in the brilliant light. 

“It is that,” said the old man, joining me. 
**S’pose we look round a little.”’ 

I assented with alacrity, and we walked first 
around the flower-garden, then up and down by 
the long rows of vegetables, and finally passed 
out under the flower-laden orchard boughs. 

I had noticed a small grove of evergreens at 
the end of the orchard, and, as we drew near the 
spot, I saw that the trees were within a small 
enclosure. A neatly trimmed hedge of sweet- 
brier and wild roses surrounded it, and there was 
a small white gate at one corner. This the old 
gentleman held open for me and I passed in, 
raising my hat involuntarily, as if I were enter- 
ing a church. It was a resting-place of the dead. 

Four tiny graves were clustered together at one 
side, unmarked save by rose-bushes and sweet 
flowers. But near them and close together were 





Slaughterer’s throat, but upon his cold little pug| «Ay, that I do,” he answered, heartily. ‘One 
nose! ; of the best farmers in the country. Never could 
This unimposing feature the giant tweaked | beat him on corn. Wife’s the spryest little woman 
rudely, exclaiming : | in the country, haint she got a flock of poultry! 
“Outer this! Outer this! Git up!” | High-tempered ? Likely ’nough. These uncommon 
Then, for the first time, the Exterminator of smart folks often are. There’s Black’s cousin is, 
the Syookses found his voice. Mightily he raised | maybe, better-natured, but he can’t begin to raise 
it, but not to say, “Surrender, bold, bad giant, to| such corn. Not but what he’s a first-rate fellow, 
Red Ned the Slaughterer!*’ Not so, indeed. too. We must take folks as they are, my boy. 
From her adjoining chamber Mrs. Steele heard a | Apples and peaches are both good, but they don’t 
cowardly scream, “Mamma! mamma! A burg-| grow on the same tree, my boy, not on the same 
lar’s got me! O come quick! Yee-oo-u-gh! | tree.” 
Yee-oo-u-u !”’ I assented to this self-evident proposition, and 
Of course every one in the house rushed into | the old gentleman continued : 
the burglarized chamber. There they caught the “You've heard lots of talk since you've been 
burglar, but shrunk to a fraction of his size in| here, nodoubt, but you mustn’t mind it. The folks 
Ned’s eyes. here are not much on readin’ an’ such, and the 
“I thought it was Arthur,’ the “burglar” | climate makes work easy, so they naturally talk 
sniffed; “I promised to wake him up to go| a good deal, but they don’t mean anything. Bless 
a-fishin’.”’ you, they’re as kind-hearted!" Why, if you hap- 
“It’s only jest Sammy Mulkins!"’ chorussed pened to get hurt, there isn’t a man here but 








two long mounds, marked by a double headstone. 
| This was inscribed on one side, ‘“To the memory 
|of Lionel Bryce. Died Aug. 20th, 1864, aged 19 
| years.” Opposite was the name of Ernest A. 
| Worden, his age twenty years, and the date of 
| his death a few weeks later than the other. 
Under both names, engraved the whole length of 
the stone were the words, ‘‘They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

The old man stood for some minutes, silently, 
with bowed head, while I, bending down, read 
and re-read in the bright moonlight the inscrip- 
tion, wondering why it had been chosen, and 
noting the beauty of the flowers which adorned 
the graves. 

On one side of the stone was a climbing rose 
and on the other a honeysuckle. The long green 
sprays, reaching upward, had met and twined 





Joe and Arthur. Then Joe added, innocently, would take one hoss from the plough and ride | together in many places, so that, but for the | 


went indoor. ‘Forgive me, mother; I did what I 
| thought was right.’ 
| ‘She only held him closer and kissed him again. 
| It was enough for her to have her boy near her 
once more. 

‘‘Three weeks later, a soldier brought me a note 
from Lionel’s captain. The poor boy was lying 
dead—killed within a mile of his home. We 
buried him here that evening, and less than a 
month afterwards we laid Ernest beside him.”’ 

Again the old man’s voice failed, and I pressed 
his hand in silent sympathy. ‘You see now,” 
he said, gently, ‘“‘why we can’t dwell on those 
times. The war was here, with us; and it isn’t 
easy—to forget.”’ 

As we turned to leave, I lifted some of the long 
sprays which had fallen to the ground, and in 
doing so loosened their intertwining tendrils. The 
old man touched my hand with a look of pain. 

“Don't,” he said. ‘The mother likes to see 
’em grow together.”’ 

He closed the gate, but turned to look once 
more at the gravestone, with its inscription show- 
ing so clearly in the moonlight. 

‘* ‘Neither shall they learn war any more,’ ’’ he 
repeated, slowly. ‘Bless God for that good time 
coming! My boy, I hope you may never under- 
stand, as I do, how much that means, about every 
man sittin’ under his own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to make him afraid. First thing in the 
morning and last at night, I thank God, most of 
all, for peace and quiet.” 

I looked around at that peaceful scene, where, 
but a few years before, there had been strife and 
bloodshed, and then at the gentle old man at my 
side. 

“That time must have been a terrible one, 
indeed, for you,’ I said. ‘And yet you blame 
no one; you bear no malice.” 

“No malice, boy,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘There 
were mistakes, no doubt, and maybe wrongs on 
both sides. But there was blood enough spilt to 
atone for it all. The old wounds are healing now, 
thank God! and my hand shall never help to tear 
them open again.”’ 

‘‘Nor mine,’’ I answered, as earnestly, impressed 
by the solemnity of his manner. I had plucked 
a spray from each of the vines, and now I twined 
them closely together and placed them between 
| the tablets I carried in my pocket. 

“So long as I keep these in my possession,” 
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said I, ‘‘they will remind me of the promise I | saw a tiger coming slowly but steadily toward him, | tremendous force and courage, dealing it blow after | be tame, I dismounted from the glistening machine, 


give you to-night, that whatever influence I have 
shall be used for peace every where.”’ 

He looked at me with moist eyes. ‘Then, per- 
haps,’’ he said, ‘“‘long after the old man is laid to 
rest there,”’ pointing to the vacant place beyond 
the graves, ‘‘he may still, through you, be helping 
that cause. Thank you, my boy!” 

The showers of many a spring-time have fresh- 
ened the grass on the old man’s grave, but the 
twisted vine sprays, dry and withered now, 

‘reminders of my promise, lie before me as I 
write. A. J. LELAND. 


——_+or—_____ 


THE COMING BLOOM. 


The rose in her dark bower lingers, 
But her curtains will soon unclose ; 
The lilae will shake her ringlets 
Over the blush of the rose. 
—Robert Buchanan. 


+O 


For the Companion. 


HUNTING TIGERS. 


“Sahib, there is news come in. Ram Singh has 
sent word that the big tiger has come back, and is 
lying up in the Bhoot Kora.” 

It is small matter for wonder that words like these 
make a man's blood spring faster through his veins. 
Undoubtedly, in India, tiger-shooting is the grandest 
sport in which one can be engaged. 

It is true that the sport does not call for as much 
hard work, for such setting of man’s intellect and 


instincts against the keen instinct of the lower animal, 


for as much skill in woodcraft or in tracking, as is 
involved in fairly stalking and successfully bringing 
to bay a fine old bull bison or stag sambar. 

But if less cunning is required, there is need of 
greater courage, and the sport yields far more excite- 
ment. You are to meet an animal that is dreaded by | 
all other beasts of the forest, before whom “unarmed | 
man is helpless as the mouse under the paw of 
acat,’’ which is as fierce and cruel in temper and 
disposition as it is beautiful in color and form, 
wonderful in cunning and agility, and terrible 
in strength of muscle and claw and tooth. 

No man who has had experience with tigers 
ever despises them. He may go out to meet 
them calmly and with intense pleasure at the 
thought of the sport before him, but he has to 
think not only of his own life but also of the 
lives of the men whom he must take out with 
him. 

Many of these men are doubtless bold, plucky 
fellows, but they are unarmed, and it is only 
their numbers, the noise they make in beating, 
and their confidence in the European who leads 
them, that enables them to turn out and aid 
him. 

Tiger-shooting is carried on in different ways 
in different parts of India. In the Northwest 
Provinces, and generally in all parts north of 
the Vindhyas, elephants are used, and the 
sportsman fires from the howdah, a kind of 
sedan chair without top or poles strapped firmly 
on the elephant’s back. 

In the west of India and in the more southern 
parts of the country, where, as a rule, elephants 
are but little used for any purpose, the armed 
sportsman climbs a tree, or a short ladder of 
bamboo, or, at the worst, lies or stands behind 
a rock or bush, until the tiger has been driven 
uptohim. At the end of the hunt, he and one 
other man, perhaps, with his second gun, are 
the men who must face the tiger, when, if the 
beast is only wounded the danger may be very 
great. Besides this, the object is to kill the 
tiger, and it is necessary that the man should 
not be seen till the shot is fired. 

One or other of these methods is usually 
adopted, though, of course, at times a man may have 


quite unsuspicious of any danger in front. The 
hunter waited patiently to get aclear shot. Suddenly 
| he felt his ladder rudely swept from under him, and 
heard a roar immediately below him; his rifle went 
| off in the air, and he found himself lying on the 
| ground, looking at the hindquarters of a tiger which 
was rapidly disappearing in state of consternation 
even greater than his own. A second tiger, unseen 
itself and ignorant of the man’s proximity, had come 
between the ladder and the tree, and produced this 
absurd and startling effect, 

But itis not always such easy sport. Some years 
ago a man had wounded a tiger, and followed it up 
cautiously until the settling down of darkness com- 
pelled him to return to camp. Early next morning 
he started to take up the trail, and by the time the 
sun had grown hot he found himself on a steep, dry 
hillside. 

It was in the month of May. Everything around 
the hunter was parched and withered. The short 
grass under his feet was slippery as glass. At the 
bottom of the hill was a small patch of wood, with 
bushes stretching up from it. The chattering and 
scolding of a troop of gray monkeys indicated to him 
that the tiger was there. Accompanied by a man 


the hill. 

As he reached a spot some few yards above the 
copse he saw the tiger, dragging a hind leg, advance 
calmly from the wood toward him. His attendant 


the tiger, fired. In the act of doing so his feet 
slipped under him; the bullet flew harmlessly, high 
in air, and he himself came down in a sitting posture, 
facing the tiger, which came on steadily. He dared 
| not open the breech of his gun to reload, but sat 





| there waiting for the last chance. Should he attempt 
| to rise he might slip again. 

| He felt perfectly cool and collected. 
|came on slowly but steadily until it was not more 
| than six paces from the seated hunter. Then the 
/man fired, and sent an express bullet through the 
brute’s head. It rolled over and over down the hill, 
scarcely seen by the hunter; for the moment the 


carrying his second gun, he went on carefully down | 


| 
| 


| 


fled with the second gun. He waited, and, covering | 


The tiger | 


blow. 

It was cowed for a moment, and Staples tried to 
regain his cartridge belt, which had been torn off 
at the first onset. But before he could get it the 
beast renewed the attack, and, knocking him down, 
seized his shoulder and bit it badly, at the same time 
tearing with its claws his chest and legs. Staples 
then fainted, and the beast, moving off a little, lay 
down and died from the effects of the two shots that 
had struck it. 

Poor Staples was too weak to tell us anything him- 
self. He lay in great pain, varied by fainting fits, 
and some hope was entertained toward the close of 
the second day that he might possibly pull through. 
On the morning of the third day he was asleep. Sud- 
denly he sprang up with a great shout and fell back— 
dead. G. J. VAN SOMEREN, 

Lt.-Col. British Army. 


or 


For the Companion. 


BICYCLING FRIENDSHIPS WITH 
ANIMALS. 


“Those cattle in Colorado will pick you up sure, if 
you go riding through that country on your bicycle,” 
said a friend to me when he learned of my intended 
trip to California. “No one out there dares to go 
among them unless he is on horseback.” 

I had heard that walking among some of those 
wild Western droves was considered dangerous busi- 
ness, but hoped that they would have the same re- 
spect for a wheelman which they showed for horse- 
men, and would perhaps look upon me as a sort of 
cycling Centaur. At least, I allowed this parting 
prophecy to have no more weight with me than I did 
the warnings of other friends that the cowboys would 
“hold me up,” or that the Indians would take my 
scalp. 

Travelling so far alone caused a feeling of friend- 
liness for the lower animals, always an instinct with 
me, to grow. stronger and stronger the farther I went 
West, till I felt a peculiar tenderness for every living 











A FRIGHTENED TIGER. 


tension was over the whole scene swam before his | 


creature, rattlesnakes always excepted. I drew the 


to meet a tiger practically in the open, or even have | eyes as if ina mist. He sat there, how long he knew | line there. 


to run to cut off his retreat, should he take up the | 


not, for he could not rise till the strong excitement | 


But it was my constant out-of-door life, my near- 


wrong ravine, and must trust to his own coolness and he had gone through had passed, and his nerves and | ness to nature, that doubtless led me to make, or at 


straight shooting to kill him. 
The feeling of satisfaction,-indeed of joy, experi- | 

enced when you have fairly met and killed your tiger 

is great. | 


I was fortunate in my first adventure. 1 was out, | 


muscles regained their strength. 

On another occasion a pleasant hunting party was 
broken up and dispersed by a sadly tragic termination 
to its sport. 

The week’s bag had been a good one, and while two 


one of a party of four, after a notorious tiger. We| of the party were out after bison, two others, of 
had no elephants, and had been posted carefully to| whom a man named Staples was one, went out for 
cover all probable exits of the tiger from the ravine | anything that might turn up. They came across a 
in which he had been marked down. But he managed | tiger unexpectedly, and hurriedly improvising a 
to evade us all, and hour after hour passed without a | “beat” with a few men got together from a couple 
shot being fired. | of neighboring villages, posted themselves, one at 

Late in the afternoon we had shifted our places and | either flank of a wide valley that reached the cross 
moved to another patch of wooded land into which | ridge above by two ravines. These points were about 
the tiger was thought to have gone. a mile apart. 

The sun was near setting when a native touched me| The beat was well carried out, and after an hour’s 
and, pointing to a bush a little to the right front, said, | waiting Staples fired. After an interval two more 
“There he is!” shots were heard from his rifle in rapid succession. 

I was on foot behind a bush myself. I looked) Ten minutes afterward two natives were seen run- 
steadily into the bush indicated, and saw nothing for | ning toward us, and waving to us. We moved toward 





along time. At last the beast moved and I saw his | them. When we came within speaking distance they | 
striped coat, but could not tell what part of his body | told me to hurry down, and said that the tiger had 
was exposed. killed Staples. 

It was an exciting moment. Again the tiger moved! On reaching the spot the sight that presented itself 
slowly, and I saw him turn and face me, looking | was asad one. On alittle sandy patch left dry by a} 
Straight at me from a distance of about fifteen yards.) shrunken stream lay poor Staples, his great height | 
He had one foot advanced, his hindquarters were | and bulk—for he was a well-made, powerful man, six | 
depressed, and his tail was moving slowly from side | 


feet four in height—prone on the ground, and his | 
to side. arms stretched out holding his rifle, the barrel of | 
I took a deep breath and, steadying myself, fired. | which was bent and the stock broken. Ten paces | 
With a sharp roar the tiger raised himself on both | from him lay the tiger itself, dead. 
hind legs, came down again and, snarling at me with | Staples was still breathing, but unconscious and 
the cruelest face that I ever dreamed of, lurched | bleeding badly. After a time he rallied somewhat, 
forward, and after a few convulsive movements was and, rising, looked at his grim foe and tried to walk. 
dead. It was my first shot at a tiger—the first time | He was too weak for this, and so we laid him on 
that I had seen one—and I had the luck that often rough hurdles and carried him into camp, and the 
attaches to first shots. | next day to the district headquarters, where he was 
A short bamboo ladder leaning against a tree sup-| placed under the doctor’s care. 
plies a good means of getting off the ground when | The men told us that the tiger had been wounded 
waiting for a tiger. The roughly joined bamboos do | by Staples’s first shot, but, as it was trying to break 
not attract his suspicion, and by going up some six | away to the right, Staples ran out, and, crossing a 
feet from the ground and leaning against the tree | small shoulder of a hill, saw the animal in the stream 
one can get a fair shot all around. | below. He went down after it, and fired and hit. 
A very ludicrous circumstance once happened to| The beast immediately charged. Staples fired and 
one of a party out on such an occasion. He had! apparently missed, and the beast knocked him down. 
mounted his ladder; the beat was well on, and he | He rose, clubbed his rifle and attacked the tiger with 





least to try to make, friends with every pig, cow, calf, 
horse and sheep I met along the highways going 
through the middle Western States. Feeling kindly 
toward them, it was interesting to see the character- 
istic ways the different animals had of meeting me. 

The droves of little pigs would start up the instant 
they caught sight of the machine, and, with an excited 
chorus of ‘Woof! woof! woof!” uttered with remark- 
able rapidity, would go bobbing along down the road 
just ahead of me, now and then running into each 
other and rolling over, till the sows became quite 
concerned about them; but after scampering along 
the road a short distance, they would all suddenly 
stop, and, with faces averted, stand perfectly still, 
and await the inevitable with stolid despair. 

On the other hand, the sheep would barely turn 
out to let me by, and then would bleat after me as if 
sorry to have me go. 

The cows, even the fierce Colorado cattle feeding 
along the roadside, never waited to take a second 
look, but tore down the highways in awkward gallops, 
with tails in the air, till some cross-road gave them a 
means of escape. The horses and colts in the lots 
and along the way invariably acted at first in an en- 
tirely different manner. The instant they caught sight 


of the flashing nickel their ears were thrust forward, 


and they started toward me as if possessed of such 
an inquiring mind that they instinctively sought to in- 
vestigate the phenomenon. In the end, however, after 
advancing a few steps, the horses, too, decided 
safety to be best secured in flight. 

Speaking of cows reminds me of a little incident 
that occurred near Lake Tahoe, up in the Sierras. 
Accompanying me was a wheelman from Denver, 
who had experienced with me the delights and diffi- 
culties of crossing the plains. We started out early 
from Truckee one morning over a road so dry and 
dusty that all the snake tracks, large and small, 
across the road made the night before were disquiet- 
ingly distinct. A few miles farther along in the 
woods we came upon a small herd of cattle, and 
feeding with them, close to the road, were two young 
deer. 

They looked at me wonderingly, and thinking I 
might make friends with them, for they appeared to 


| and walked slowly along and held out my hand. 

When I was within a few feet of them I happened 
to look back, and saw my companion on the point of 
drawing his revolver. He was not an unarmed “ten- 
derfoot” like myself. 

“Don’t fire!’ I cried. ‘“They’re tame.” Instine- 
tively something more than a “tender”? foot caused 
me to thus speak out, but by doing so all hope of 
getting my hands on the pretty little creatures was 
instantly destroyed, for on hearing the sound of a 
human voice those young deer went up the side of 
| the mountain like a drab streak, and we saw no more 
of them. 
| The flash of the nickel had worked upon their 
| curiosity till they came near losing their lives. We 
both regretted their escape exceedingly, but not from 
the same cause. I did not miss the fifteen dollars 
which my companion insisted their hides would have 
brought. 

That desire to get hold of such creatures and caress 
them, just as I often had pets at home, grew on me, 
especially while crosstng the plains, where for hours 
and hours I never saw a living thing. 

One day, in crossing the Wyoming plains, I noticed 
a gopher sitting up on his haunches under a sage 
bush, eating one of the leaves he held between his 
paws. 

Of course I stopped, but he took no particular 

notice of me till he had finished his luncheon. Then 
| he deliberately came down upon all fours, hopped 
out to the machine, smelt of the tire of the front 
wheel, and finding, perhaps, that it would not serve 
| as dessert, walked back as unconcerned as possible, 
| and disappeared in the bushes. Really, I felt quite 
| lonely when he was gone. 
| The prairie-dogs, too, notwithstanding they often 
| dug their holes directly in the road where the most 
careful riding was necessary to prevent a tumble, 
| seemed to be quite willing to apologize and explain 
matters to me as I rode through their little communi- 
ties. They would sit on the threshold of their dwell- 
ings, and chatter and chirp at me till the last minute, 
and then run below only to bob up again in an instant 
| with a shrill squeak, as if they were determined to 
have the last word. 

I often tried to catch them away from home, 
but they could always run faster than I could, 
and would dive into their holes, always return- 
ing, however, to give one last quick, very quick, 
cry of detiance before disappearing for good. 

My Denver companion one day persisted in 
pulling the trigger on one of those chattering 
little things, and I can hear the smothered cry 
of that wounded prairie-dog now from the 
depths of his underground home. 

Much as I longed, however, to make friends 
and get hold of the sheep, pigs, calves, colts, 
prairie-dogs, deer and other animals along the 
route, I never once cared to catch and caress 
arattlesnake. Quite as much inclined to stop 
and speak to a horse or pig as to a human 
being, I mutely remained at a respectful dis- 
tance when a rattlesnake appeared. Yet, even 
in regard to these serpents, I must have ex- 
perienced a change of heart, for whereas at 
home I ran and jumped on every snake I saw, 
now I charitably left them undisturbed. 

One day while walking along through the 
sage-brush side of the old emigrant trail in 
Wyoming, pushing my machine against a 
strong head-wind, I turned out into the highway 
for some reason or other, when, only a yard or 
two ahead, a good-sized rattlesnake wriggled 
out into the road also from the same side. 

When he saw me he stopped. I stopped, too. 
He turned toward me, ran out his tongue, and 
held the end of the tail up like a bruised fin- 
ger; but upon seeing I was peaceably inclined, 
he at last wriggled along into the bushes and 
disappeared. For a long time after that I 
refrained from walking through any more sage 
brush. 

I had several other equally narrow escapes, 
and that is why I draw the line on rattlesnakes in 
referring to my widening circle of brute friends. 

It may seem as if I was needlessly cautious, but if 
a man wears knickerbockers, with low canvas shoes 
and thin stockings, he had better have as little as 
possible to do with them. Rather than attempt to 
make friends with them, he had better take to his 
heels when he sees one. A bite on the heel or ankle, 
on the plains far from any antidote, would have been 
sure death. 

In Switzerland, near Lucerne, one day a spider 
crawled up on the machine while I was resting beside 
the road in the shade, and when I rode on he per- 
sisted in clinging and revolving with the hub of the 
front wheel. I purposely rode slowly, and after 
awhile he started out on various short exploring 
expeditions. First he went-down one spoke, and 
then down another, and was as persistent in so doing 
as the oscillating spider that attracted the attention 
of the discouraged Scottish chief, and caused Robert 
Bruce to make one more, a seventh and victorious 
onslaught upon the enemies of Scotland. 








ugal forces too strong for his muscles and quickly 
returned to the hub of his new universe only to start 
out afresh. Finally, after looking all ways at once, 
as perhaps his ‘“‘all round’ eyes enabled him to do, for 
a means of escape, he let go and dropped to the 
ground, apparently unhurt. Whether or not there 
was acharm about the machine that attracted him, 
I took it as a compliment he should want to ride with 
me and felt, like the prisoner of Chillon, even “with 
spiders I had friendship made.” 

In parts of Switzerland the solitude was quite 
oppressive and the feeling was but slightly relieved 
by meeting a native occasionally, for neither of us 
could speak the language of the other. Yet there 
was the language of nature, there was a bond of 
sympathy between the animals, and especially the 
goats, and myself that I cultivated at every oppor- 
tunity. 

In climbing up the bridle path over the Grimsel 
pass two goats followed me for half a mile or more, 
and whenever I stopped, as I often did, they would 
| come up and lick the salt perspiration off the backs of 
| my hands as friendly as could be. 
| One of them seemed so anxious to get acquainted 
with the machine as well as with myself, that he 
thrust his head in between the spokes of the front 





This spider, however, each time found the centrif- 
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wheel, interested, as was every one else, in the | Much as the dogs at times annoyed me in | 
workings of the cyclometer. When I had nearly | Europe, when one of those large Saint Bernards | 
reached the top, and had climbed over rocks and | with ‘her blind and shuddering puppies,” as 
snow for an hour or more without seeing any | Tennyson has so sympathizingly expressed it, 
living thing, the sight even of a long-legged, bony- | was brought into the kitchen the day I spent at 
looking old sow quite relieved me. | the Simplon hospice, and I learned something of 

Oppressive as the solitude was among the Alps, ' their traits of character, I could overlook a multi- 
yet I think I never experienced such a castaway 
feeling as I did the first time I climbed up the 
Crawford bridle path in the White Mountains. I 
had left my machine at the hotel and, after 
several hours of hard work, rose above the 
stunted trees, and came out upon a magnificent 
view, with the Summit House plainly in sight in 
the clear morning air, apparently but two or three 
miles away and only a little higher up. 


ee 
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MEETING A FRIEND. 


There was nothing between the hotel and my- | tude of the barking sins of the more miserable | 


self but the bare rocks and I soon became so | curs in other regions. 

excited that I forgot my wet, icy feet and tired | When I thought how these great dogs go out 
legs, and started on a run across the rocky ridge 
for the nearest human beings. To be alone on | in the snow, and when I remembered how I my- | 
the top of a mountain nearly six thousand feet | self had reached the hospice late the night before 


| into the storm and rescue tired travellers buried | 


a liquidator. It appealed in vain to the French | 
Government to help it out of its financial straits, | 
and up to this time no settlement of its difficulties | 
has been made. 

At present all work has been stopped on the 
Panama Canal. Business in its vicinity has be- | 
come prostrated, the bad climate and the stagna- 
tion of the work have driven large numbers of 
settlers from the neighborhood, and it seems as if 
the r-hole project were about to fall through alto- | 
gether. | 

But work has already been begun on another | 
great canal, with the same purpose of connecting | 
the two oceans across the isthmus. | 

In February of last year Congress incorporated | 
an American company, empowered to cut a canal | 
northward of that of M. de Lesseps, through the 
territory of the Republic of Nicaragua, and in | 
the May following fifty men began work on the 
designated spot. 

The length of this proposed Nicaragua Canal is | 
to be one hundred and seventy miles, much longer | 
than the Panama Canal, but through a much less 
difficult route, for the Nicaragua Canal route will 
cross about fifty-six miles of lake, sixty-four miles 
of river, and twenty miles of basin navigation. 
The actual canal to be dug, therefore, will only 
be twenty-nine miles. Thus it will be but little 
over one-half the distance of the Panama Canal. 

It is believed that this canal will cost something 
like eighty million dollars. Its depth will be 
nowhere less than thirty feet, and in most places 
will be greater. 
and Costa Rica, through whose territory the canal 
will pass, have agreed to allow it to be built. 

There is every reason to believe that this canal 


| 


will be completed, and will be opened for ship | 


traffic within the next four years. This must be 
the wish of all Americans, for it will be far better 
for this country that the isthmian canal should be 
built by American enterprise, and remain under 
American control, than that it should be owned 
by a foreign company. 


SS 


For the Companion. 
IN PEACE, 


How shall I serve my fathers’ land ? 
There are no battles to be won, 
No deeds that heroes might have done, 
No lives to give at her command. 


Nay, none of these :—but lives to live, 
ithin, of gentle soul and pure, 
Without, of zeal and courage sure 
F«r all the best that life can give. 
And then to crown the finished span, 
To honor country and her dead, 
*Twere meed enough that it be said : 
He lived a true American. 
M. A. DE WOLFE Howek, Jr. 


The governments of Nicaragua | 
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hour day is by no means general, but it is so often 
made that it deserves attention. 
It is urged, in behalf of the change, that not 


| only is a working-day of ten hours too long and 
| exhausting, but that the maximum production of 


labor would be possible at eight hours of daily 
work. At the same time there would be a larger 
opportunity for recreation and improvement. It 
is not expected by the advocates of the change 
that there would be any decrease of wages. 

It is also often urged that the shorter day would 
bring into employment those who are now out of 
work. But it is not explained how, if the rate of 
individual production is to remain as high as 
ever, the eight-hour day can result in the employ- 
ment of people now unemployed. These two 
propositions are contradictory. 

So long as it has not been shown that a man 
can do as much work in eight hours as in ten, it 


| must appear, on the face of the situation, that a 


reduction of two hours each day in the quantity 
of work furnished by a workman must result in 
a reduction to four-fifths of his present pay; or, 
if the pay is not to be reduced, that the employer 
must face the question whether he can afford to 
pay one-fourth more for his labor. 

These questions require consideration in the 
| adjustment of the matter. And, whenever com- 
| pulsory eight-hour laws are proposed, the impor- 
tant question must also be considered whether it 
is a proper function of the State to regulate the 
number of hours a day which a grown man shall 
agree to work. 


| 


ee 


SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS. 


A venerable merchant in the city of New York 
said lately, “I have gone through many humiliating 
experiences in my life, but the most painful, I think, 
was my effort to write essays or compositions when I 
was a school-boy. How many hours I have sat, pen 
in hand, staring at the sheet of paper on which was 
written the given theme—‘Virtue,’ or ‘Honesty,’ or 
‘The Seasons!’ 

‘“*My mind was as blank as the paper. Why, I used 
to ask, was there no text-book to teach me how to 
write? Everything else was taught in books; why 
not the art of expressing our thoughts in words?” 

Perhaps many school-boys ask the same despairing 
question now as, once each week, they sit vainly 
groping for ideas and words to make up the ‘‘compo- 
sition” exacted by their teachers. Grammars, spell- 
ing-books and rhetorics they have in plenty to teach 
them how to write properly, that is, how to marshal 
the words; but when they look into their brains, 
there are no ideas there to put into words! 

We would whisper a suggestion that the reason of 
this failure is that the themes usually chosen by boys 
| and girls are unfamiliar and above their reach. What 





high, and many miles from any one, was some- 
thing for which I was not prepared, and so I ran. 

I was not exactly afraid, for there was nothing 
to be afraid of, but I wanted to get near some- 
body, something that had life, everything was so 
oppressively still and dead. The faded foot- 
prints which I had followed all the way up were 
now gone, and, deprived of their friendly signs, I 


in a blinding hail and rain-storm, cold and wet, {| 
felt more than ever with Byron those noble brutes, | 
and others like them, were too often “denied in | 
heaven the souls they held on earth.” 
GrorGe B. THAYER. 
| 
——_or—_—_—_—_—- } 


For the Companion. 


Ee | boy of ten has meditated on “Liberty” or “The 
Franchise,” or what do little American girls know of 
| the Italian palaces, or nightingales, or larks concern- 
ing which they are apt to write verses and tales? 
No man or woman can write strongly or nobly of a 
subject of which he or she knows nothing; how much 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


The great demonstration of workingmen in 
favor of a working day of eight hours, which was | 
planned to take place on the Ist of May through- | jess likely then is a child to do it? 
out Europe and the United States, did not result,| Let John or Jenny, sentenced to “write a composi- 
as many had feared it would, in a grave or gen- | tion” for next week, take some matter which is per- 


longed to see even a guide-post or a heap of stones 
piled up by human hands. 

But no, there was nothing. Everything was | 
just as the glaciers left it. I could, I believe, have | 
made friends with even a bear, so utterly lost | 


A THOUGHT FOR DECORATION DAY. 


Flowers and songs for the brave who lie 
Under the sculptured stone, 

Flowers and tears for the brave unknown, 

The Missing when battle’s storm swept by. 

Somewhere, under a watchful sky, 


eral disturbance of the peace, though at a few 
points in Europe there were serious collisions 
between police and striking workmen. 

The great majority of the workingmen partici- 
pating in the movement had shown from the 


fectly familiar and also interesting to them,—a game 
of foot-ball, the peculiarities of their pet horse or 
dog, or some subject of school or village dispute, and 
| candidly set down their secret opinions about it. If 
they have any common-sense, imagination, feeling, 
or any intellectual talent, it will be manifested on 


| 


and friendless did I feel, being thus suddenly 
thrown back upon myself. 

However, before I could half reach the hotel at 
the top the white, fleecy, innocent-looking clouds 
began to roll down from the summit, and then I 
remembered the warning of the anxious landlady 
in the morning. 

«Don’t go another step if the clouds come down. 


Though never a mourner has come to weep, 
The Angel of Freedom guards their sleep. 


FRANCES L. MACE. 


—— +e 





THE ISTHMIAN CANALS. 


| were discharged. 


More than three centuries ago the idea of con- 
| structing a water-way across the Isthmus of 


You will surely get lost and perish,’’ she had said. | Darien, to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific | 
Ocean, was proposed by one of the early explor- | 


So I sat down where I was, ate my luncheon, 
drank in the magnificent scenery to my heart’s 
content, and returned to the hotel. 

Another time when, after a hard climb, I reached 
the top of Cloud’s Rest, near the Yosemite, and 


could look down into the valley six thousand | 


feet nearly perpendicularly below, the sudden 
appearance of a swallow gave me a most unpleas- 
ant start. I was seated on the topmost rock of 
that narrow summit, ten thousand feet above the 
sea, and more than a mile above the valley. I 
don’t know why, but it took all the courage I 
could muster to stay up there alone in that awful 
stillness. I had been thinking what if I should 
jump off, and how it would feel to go down a 
mile or more through the air. 

Suddenly a swallow flew by me with the whiz 
of a bullet, and my heart jumped into my throat. 
Then my thoughts turned to flying. instead of 
jumping, and I began to feel that I was just on 
the point of losing control of myself. At least I 
thought it was dangerous to stay longer, and in 
less than an hour after reaching the top started 
down without having really enjoyed the most 
fearfully magnificent view I ever beheld. 

But to return more closely to my friendships 
with animals. Only once was I deceived by them, 
and then by a harmless mourning dove. I was 
seated under a shade tree near a railroad crossing 
in Western New York, waiting for a train to pass. 
I heard the familiar two long and two short 
whistles in the distance, and waited and waited, 
but no train came. 

I thought, from the whistling signals, that the 
crossings were at remarkably regular distances 
apart, when, glancing up into the tree, I saw this 
mourning dove swell up, and utter a sound so 
much like that of a distant locomotive whistle as 
to have deceived me for ten minutes or more. 


|ers. Balboa, the first European to gaze upon the 
| waters of the Pacific from the American shore, 
saw what great results might follow from such a 
| water-way. 

Many projects to accomplish this have been 
formed in the long interval since Balboa’s time, 
and the idea may yet be carried out in our own 


isthmus. 


the feat of cutting a canal across the Isthmus of 
Suez, thus connecting the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. 

The other project is that of an American com- 
pany, which seems now the more likely of the 
two to be carried to a successful end. 

For nine years M. de Lesseps and the French 
company of which heis the head have been strug- 
gling to build a canal from Aspinwall or Colon, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, across the 
isthmus to Panama, which stands on the western, 
or Pacific shore. 

The whole length of this proposed canal is 
fifty-four miles, but the natural difficulties of 
building it are very formidable. To do so it is 
necessary to cut through one of the Cordillera 
mountains, and several times to cross the bed of 
the river Chagres. 

But the natural obstacles in the way of his 
success have been less serious to M. de Lesseps 
than the difficulty he has had, and which he still 
has, of raising the money necessary to pay the 
cost of the great canal. 

The company has failed to procure the loans it 
has asked for; it has been obliged to suspend 
payment of its interest; it practically became 








day. Two routes have been proposed, and are now | 
being attempted, for a great canal across the | 
One is that projected by the famous | 
French engineer, M. de Lesseps, who performed | 


beginning no disposition to disturb the public | this well-known ground. 
order, but rather one that their demonstration| ‘he scholar will thus unconsciously learn to ex- 
should be peaceable. press himself simply and forcibly upon every-day 
Many thousands of them, however, left their | matters which, though he may never be called upon 
work against the orders of their employers, and | in after life to write for publication, will always be 
In Austria, where the move- ee | sag pec ‘ ate 
. - “ | The owner and publisher of one of the largest 
ment is particularly active, many thousands of newspapers in hg country—a man j amie 
laborers have ceased to work, and hundreds have | knowledge, great shrewdness and skill in managing 
encamped in the open air, like an army. men—wished, a few years ago, to write a dozen lines 
In the United States, where all were free to) for his own paper upon a business matter. He worked 
meet and take such public proceedings as they | at them for hours, but they remained awkward and 
pleased, the demonstration was practically limited | weak. He was obliged to hand them to an editor to 
to large strikes for an eight-hour day in the | put ets into chaps, observing, “One must ‘learn 
building trades in Chicago, Boston, and a few how’ even to epeak'! 
other cities. Many employing carpenters con- Our boys and girls would learn how to speak much 
: _— more quickly if they spoke only of matters which 
ceded the demand. they already thoroughly understand. 
The most significant feature of the demonstra- 
tion was the general and almost world-wide char- 
acter of the agitation. Even though its actual | 
results were few, it was the strongest indication | 
ye given of the fellowship between manual | her home, and there she spent many delightful hours. 


workers m different countries. | Her mother was one of those wise and careful 
It is also significant that the demand for an | 


| women who do not allow their daughters to visit 

eight-hour day is found in countries which already | public places unattended; but a library seemed the 

have liberal legislation regarding labor, as well as | one spot where a young girl could browse about un- 

in those which have none or little, and in coun- | disturbed, and it never occurred to her to curtail 

tries without great standing armies as well as in | Jessie’s freedom in that direction. ; 

those which have them ee mene 
: y n. e cKed u her pen- 

The workingmen and women of Europe have, | cil, then he res iemeene which avon 
on an average, a working day of twelve hours. | ooking, and in less than a week they were ‘“ac- 
In France fourteen hours a day in the factory, | quainted”’ Then for months they had an exceed 
with an interval for meals, is very common. In | ingly interesting time, whispering in a retired alcove, 
Germany thirteen hours a day is a frequent | and often writing notes. 
requirement. In Belgium and Austria the aver-| They always talked about books, and Jessie thought 
age actual day's work is eleven hours. England | the conversation very instructive, but she decided not 
has the ten-hour day. | to tell her mother. 

The burden of great standing armies, on the | Sasa Wane ce pastteetae?” , 

‘ ay Finally it happened that more serious things 
continent, falls as a heavy burden upon industry, | gaimed her attention. Her father died, and it was 
and the laborers, in the end, must bear it. The | evident that although her school course was still un- 
cost of bread has risen one-fourth in most con- | finished, she must do something for the family sup- 
tinental countries during the past few years. | port. 

At the same time the spread of education has| ‘‘Don’t worry, dear,” wrote an old family friend 
made the people more sensitive to the hard condi- to her mother. “T am sure Jessie can get a situation 
tions of life. There has been an increase of dis- | *t the P—— Library. They need another attendant, 
content which finds its expression in a demand 
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NOT UNSEEN. 


Jessie Faxon had a reading ticket to a library near 








bankrupt, and its affairs passed into the hands of | 


and the librarian is one of my oldest friends. I en- 
cy : close a letter to him.” 
| for the alleviation which the laborers believe an | This was charming, and Jessie lost no time in tak- 
eight-hour day would bring. ing her letter and seeking out the librarian, whom 
In the United States the demand for an eight- | she found in his office, at the top of the building. 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“And are you the young lady?” he asked, looking | gentility. It would be a curious question as te 


at her keenly as he finished the letter. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jessie, her heart a-flutter. 

“I am sorry to say we could not consider you at 
all.” 

“But I thought there was a vacancy!” cried she, | 
too disappointed to keep silence. 

“There is, but we could not consider you. My dear | 
young lady, perhaps I ought to tell you why. For | 
several months you have been noticed by the attend- 
ants as a visitor who used the library as a place for | 
meeting a young man. Complaint was made to me, 
and I had thought of speaking to you, but as you 
were quiet, and did not annoy others, I refrained. | 
But those things cannot be carried on unseen. They 
are always noticed, and they make a woman unfit for | 
a place of public trust. Good-morning.” 

Jessie crept out with bowed head and scarlet | 
cheeks. Had her stolen acquaintance been worth | 
this? She thought not. 


———— 





HOW A POEM WAS WRITTEN. 


At the age of twenty-one years William Cullen 
Bryant was licensed to practise law in the courts of 
Massachusetts. It was not the calling for which he 
was fitted; his nature was too shy and sensitive for 
the life of conflict by which lawyers win fame and 
fortune; but law seemed to him the readiest means 
of earning his bread, while literature, to which he 
would gladly have devoted himself, offered him the 
scantiest support. 

While he and his father and the other members of 
the family were discussing where he should nail up 
the sign of “‘William C. Bryant, Attorney at Law,” 
he walked over the hills to Plainfield, a small village 
four or five miles distant from Cummington, where 
his father resided. The motive for the journey was 
to see what inducements the village offered for the 
practice of his profession. 

He felt ‘‘very forlorn and desolate,” for the world 
seemed dark and his future uncertain. The sun had 
set in a sea of chrysolite and opal, and he stopped to 
contemplate the brilliant sky. Suddenly he saw a 
solitary waterfowl! winging its way along the horizon, 
and watched it until it was lost in the distance. 

The contemplation gave him such a stimulus that 
he went on with new strength and courage, and when 
he reached the house where he was to stay for the 
night, he sat down and wrote the lines ‘‘To a Water- 
fowl,” the concluding verse of which expresses the 
hope imparted to him by the flight of the lone wan- 
derer: 

“He who, from zone to zone, 
— aaa the boundless sky thy certain 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.’ 

Mr. Bigelow’s “Life of Bryant,” to which we are 
indebted for the story of the poem’s origin, also tells 
an anecdote illustrative of the admiration it excited 
in England. 

Once when the late Matthew Arnold was in this 
country he was visiting at a home where Mr. Parke 
Godwin, Mr. Bryant’s son-in-law, happened to spend 
an evening. In the course of the conversation Mr. 
Arnold took up a volume of Mr. Bryant’s poems from 
the table, and, turning to Mr. Godwin, said: 

“This is the American poet,” and after a pause he 
continued: ‘When I first heard of him, Hartley 
Coleridge—we were both lads then—came into my 
father’s house one afternoon considerably excited, 
and exclaimed, ‘Matt, do you want to hear the best 
short poem in the English language?’ 

“Faith, Hartley, I do,’ was my reply. 

“He then read a poem ‘To a Waterfowl’ in his best 
manner, and he was a good reader. As soon as he 
had done he asked, ‘What do you think of that?’ 

“*T am not sure but you are right, Hartley. Is that 
your father’s?’ was my reply. 

‘No,’ he rejoined, ‘father has written nothing like 
that.’ Some days after he might be heard muttering 
to himself : 

***The desert and illimitable air 
Lone wandering, but not lost.’” 

Yet this poem, which many persons deem the best 
the poet ever wrote, slept for three years in the 
author’s portfolio, neither read, seen, nor even heard 
of by any other living soul. 


——$—$_¥+<o~—___—_ 


PAPAL BULL. 


The Irish bull is well enough known to readers, and 
so is that character who appears on the stock exchange 
trying to put up the prices of whatever he may be 
dealing in; but the historical bull is that which is 
published by the Pope. It may be an edict, a decree, 
or a rescript, which contains an order or a decision 
to be publicly declared. 

It is only indirectly that the word bull is applied to 
the document itself. It belongs properly to the seal 
without which the paper would not be recognized. 
This seal is rarely of gold or of wax. It was origin- 
ally of lead, and is still commonly of that material. 
Lead was used for seals in the time of the ancient 
Romans, and is still used for that purpose in Italy. 

An English traveller describes the seal employed to 
indicate official sanction of weights and measures. 
In the case of a wine pitcher or jug, it would strike 
us as something odd. 

“Near the rim it is pierced with « small hole, 
through which is passed a bit of lead flattened out on 
each side so ws to secure it, and stamped with the 
cross and crown of the Italian kingdom. It is sim- 
ply the official stamp, attesting the capacity of the 
pitcher.” 

The Italian name of this bit of lead is bulla. It 
was in Latin bui/a. The same word occurs in franco- 
bollo, the Italian name of the postage-stamp. In this 
instance only th name occurs. Both the material 


| time attested noble birth. 


whether or not the use of the bulla, as a seal or stamp 
of genuineness, was the direct extension of its use 
as an article of personal ornament which at the same 


——_+~ or —- 
INDIAN KEENNESS. 


It is vain to suppose that uncivilized races will 
get good from our teaching, amd ignore the evil 
involved in our example. Bishop Whipple, who gives 
in the North American Review an account of his 
experiences among Minnesota Indians, says that the 
Dacotahs once held a scalp-dance near the mission- 
house. The bishop was indignant. He went to 
Wabasha, the chief, and said: 


“Wabasha, you asked me for a missionary and 
teacher. I gave them to you. I visit you, and the 
first sight is this brutal scalp-dance. I knew the 
Chippeway whom your young men have murdered. 
His wife is crying for her husband, his children are 
asking for their father. Wabasha, the Great Spirit 
hears his children cry. He is angry. Some day He 
will ask Wabasha, ‘Where is — red brother?’ ” 

The old chief smiled, drew his pipe from his mouth, 
and said: 

*“‘White man go to war with his own brother in the 
same country; kill more men than Wabasha can 
count in all his life. Great Spirit smiles; says, 
‘Good white man! He has my book. love him 
very much. I have a good place for him, by and by.’ 
The Indian is a wild man. He has no Great Spirit 
book. He kills one man, has a scalp-dance. Great 
Spirit is mad and says, ‘Bad Indian! I put him ina 
bad place by and by.” Wabasha don’t believe it!” 

The Indian has a keen sense of humor, and never 
fails to see the weak points in an adversary’s armor. 

Old Shah-bah-skong, the head chief of Mille Lac, 
brought all his warriors to defend Fort Ripley, in 
1862. For this act, he was promised the special pro- 
tection of government, and told that his people should 
never be removed. A few years later, an agent was 
sent from Washington to ask the Ojibways to cede 
their land, move north and settle on a worthless strip 
of ground. 

This man called a council of Indians, and said to 
them, “‘My red brothers, your great father has heard 
how you have been wronged. He said, ‘I will send 
them an honest man.’ e looked in the North, the 
South, the East and the West. When he saw me, he 
said, ‘This is the honest man whom I will send to my 
red children.’ Brothers, look at me! The winds of | 
fifty-tive years have blown over my head, and silvered 
it with gray, and in all that time I have never done 
wrong to any man. As your friend, I ask you to sign | 
this treaty.” 

Old Shah-bah-skong sprang to his feet, and said, 
contemptuously : 

“My friends, look at me! The winds of more than | 
fifty winters have blown over my head and silvered it | 
with gray, but they have not blown my brains away !”” | 

The council was ended. | 





| 
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HUMOR IN AN INDEX. 


In the index to one of James Russell Lowell’s | 
books occurs an entry, “Judge ——, his great mind.” 
One would expect, on turning to the page indicated, 
to find a reference to the mental greatness of the | 
judge, but he would find only an anecdote in which a 
judge in court is reported to have said that he “had a 
great mind to commit the witness for contempt.” 
This is a very good joke indeed, but an English writer, 
who has evidently been annoyed at the meagreness 
of indexes, has carried out a somewhat similar idea 
in a remarkable way. 


The book itself is a decorous one, and is even a 
little dull. Its subject is “The Origin of Human 
Reason.” But in the index there is plenty of fun. 
Several stories of animal sagacity are indexed in all 
sorts of ways. 

An anecdote of a dog which always started to hunt 
when pigs were mentioned to him is entered under 
“Dog hunting pigs after family prayers,” then under 
“Hunting,” again under “ Imaginary pigs,” and 
— under “Pigs.’”’ There are several other cases 
in which an unimportant p is indexed again 
and again. 

But the most surprising indexing is done in refer- | 
ence to a story on page 136 of the book, of a cockatoo | 
which was said to utter sounds that seemed to be | 
answers to certain questions. The author, Mr. 
Mivart, clearly did not believe the story, as some of | 
the following entries in the index show: 

Absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 

Anecdote, absurd one, about a Cockatoo, 136. 

Bathos and a Cockatoo, 136. 

Cockatoo, absurd tale concerning one, 136. 

Discourse held with a Cockatoo, 136. 

Incredibly absurd tale of a Cockatoo, 136. 

Invalid Cockatoo, absurd tale about, 136. 

Mr. R—— and tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 

Preposterous tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 

Questions answered by a Cockatoo, 136. 

R—, Mr., and tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 

Rational Cockatoo as asserted, 136. 

Tale about a rational Cockatoo, as asserted, 136. 

Very absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 136. | 

Wonderfully foolish tale about a Cockatoo, 136. | 
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A MOTHER’S WAIL. 


The dead of Cagliari, Sardinia, are buried in a bright 
cemetery. ‘It is an ordered thicket of geraniums, in 
endless bloom,”’ writes an English tourist; ‘‘and from 
the splendor peer forth the white marble tombs and 
the black crosses which pay tribute to the dead under 
the flowers.”’ 


The visitor sees that the mortality among the chil- 
dren of the city is very great, and reads with aching 
heart the wails of the mothers recorded upon the 
monumental marble. 

On one monument is carved the figure of a little 
boy of three, seated in his nursery chair, with a toy 
loose in his hand, and his head upon one side, as if 
he were asleep. The mother’s convulsive sigh is 
heard as the e itaph is read: ‘Naughty one! why 
do you not awake?” 

Another epitaph commemorates a child yet 

ounger: “Within three days he was born, he suf- 
—- and he died. Oh, true compendium of human- 

y! 

— Or 


DIFFERENCE OF CLIMATE. 


A Boston man who has gone into fruit-raising in 
Florida is in the habit of telegraphing to a partner in 
the North whenever any important fact comes up in 
the business. 





and the form hav. dropped out of sight. 
The Roman buliz was 2 circular disk, or a case like 


a watch or a circular locket. It was worn by boys of | 


noble families, afcached to a chain which was wound 
several times around the neck, and which fell in front 
80 that the bulla :ested on the breast. This object 
was frequently a little case which contained some 


dreaded even more than disease. 
At a later time the bulla was worn by the sons of 


Last winter, at a time when an unusually severe 
cold sna 
States, where a heavy frost was reported, he sent a | 
despatch to say that his plantation had not been | 
| tnjered by the cold. } 

t happened that during the cold weather his part- 
ner had taken a long sleigh-ride, in the course of 
which he had the misfortune to freeze his face slightly. 





ows: 

“T have fifteen thousand pineapples, and the frost 
has not touched one.” 

he reply was, “I have only one nose, and the frost 





freedmen at Bome. Its use was a mark of rank and 


| has nipped that.” 


| mitters—one for each end of the 
| line ; Leather Cords and Loops, and 


had extended as far south as the Gulf | and three hundred feet of Wire. 


é The despatches which were exchanged read as fol- | sent as a premium or purchased. 
charm against sickness and the “evil eye,” which was | | 


Dr. Swett’s Root Beer packages to make the | 
great temperance drink are put up only at the N. E. 
Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. Avoid imitations. [Adv.° 
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LAUGHTER Sseuwiesr 
PAMPHLET ever 


published—entitled “‘The Man of Humani- 
d the Bull Calf.” 
handles our goods will furnish you one F 
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TWELVE 
Samples of our Black Silk Dress Patterns , 
FREE | 


TO ANY LADY WHO WILL MAIL HER ADDRESS TO 


0. S. Chaffee & Son, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 














NINE SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS AS TO 


HOW TO BE 


Healthy and Wealthy, 


tastefully printed upon an embellished | 
card, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


E. T. COWDREY Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





They Play Themselves. 


WILGOITE 





1h Oy 
—~C £9, (C1 
ROMTSTRA 


Anybody can operate them. Require only 
a little manipulation of Pedals and Stops to 
produce the most Beautiful Music and play 
Hundreds of Musical Selections. 

A DOUBLE ORGAN. Plays by Key-board 
also, like any Organ, IT IS THE LATEST 
PRODUCTION—42 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Organs of all descriptions. Send for our 
CATALOGUES which fully explain everything. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 





SOFT ROLL CUTAWAY FROCK COAT, 


TO BE WORN OPEN OR ON ONE BUTTON. THIS 
COAT IS A BECOMING GARMENT TO STOUT, MEDIUM 
OR SLENDER FORMS. 


WE HAVE A SPECIAL LINE OF MARTIN’S MIXED 
CORKSCREWS IN PLAIN EFFECTS, 10 DIFFERENT 
SHADES. ALSO 7) STYLES OF ZAMONI’S SILK MIX- 
TURES, SPECIALLY SOFT FINISH, AND WARRANT- 
ED NOT TO WEAR GLOSSY. 


SUITS TO ORDER, $20.00. 
TROUSERS “ * 5.00. 


THESE IDENTICAL GOODS ARE SOLD BY MER- 
CHANT TAILORS FROM $60 TO $8) PER SUIT, WITH 
NO BETTER TRIMMINGS, STYLE OR WORKMANSHIP 
THAN OURS. 


A WRITTEN GUARANTEE IS HANDED TO EVERY 
CUSTOMER, WARRANTING GARMENTS TO WEAR 
ONE YEAR WITHOUT A BREAK. 


SAMPLES, FASHION REVIEW, TAPE MEASURE 
AND OUR SIMPLE GUIDE FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. OUR MAIL ORDER 
SYSTEM HAS PROVED A GREAT CONVENIENCE 
WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


ARNHEIM 


Mammoth Tailoring Establishment, 


BOWERY AND SPRING STREET, N. Y. 





| 


The Best $100 Bicycle made. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


HARTFORD CYCLE CO., 





Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 








Playing 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, 
Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, 
Chicken Gumbo. 








House. 

Ask your mamma for 
money enough to pay 
postage only for a sample 
can of our soup,so that you 
can havea“really” dinner, 
with soup for first course, 
when you are playing 
house next time. 14 cents 
just pays the postage. You 
can have any of the follow- 
ing varieties : 


French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, 
Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca, 
Puree of Game. 


Franco-American Food Co.,42 West Broadway,New York. 


Please mention The Youth’s } Companion 





A Domestic Telephone 


A Voice from Home. 


“Don’t forget to come home early. 
Remember the pies at the baker’s 
and then be sure to order the ice 
cream.” 





Telephones are a convenience. Put 
one up in your home. It will save 
you many a trip down town. 

What the Telephone Outfit 
contains. Two Perfection Trans- 





Supports for putting up the Wire, 


Full instructions. 

Any ComMPANION subscriber can 
own this Outfit by sending us only 
one new subscriber. Price, $1.00. 
Postage and packing, 35 cents, when 


Additional Wire furnished at 30 
| cents per 100 feet, postage paid by 
| us. 





| ' PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


’ 


! 


she said, But instead, Fergus dropped his weapon to his side. 


*‘De soul ob God touch mine truly,’ . 
: ; : here was a sudden movement, a crashing of boughs 
and was very quiet for a long time. | and the place was empty. 
I was at work in my study one day, when word | Winn: ~~ cried Calvin, disappointed and 
. ” " vreat | amazed, ‘‘why, Fergus!” | 
came for me to go and see Aunt Rachel. A great | He looked curiously into the boy’s face and discov- 
| calamity had befallen her. I hastened to her | ered that each bright eye had a tear in it, and that 
-abi the under lip was quivering. 
cabin. Her boy had been brought home that “O Calvin!” cried Fergus, with a sob, “I couldn’t 
morning, dead. While he was cleaning out an | have done it. I couldn’t have had the heart to , do it. 
re j ic +} in | I didn’t know it was‘like that. I’d die myse ore 
pee well, a piece of the brick curb had fallen in I'd kill anything so beautiful.” 
| upon him and killed him instantly. 
| Aunt Rachel was quite calm. ‘He was de las’ 
|one,” she said, as she groped with her blind 


> rea die ta to feel her boy’s face. ‘De las’ one. O 


the delay, you see, each of us was placing himself 
practically at the other’s mercy. Suddenly the Con- 
—w gun dropped, and | brought mine down 
also. 

“See here, Yank,” he began, “if I should shoot 
you, my side wouldn’t gain much, and if you should 
shoot me your side wouldn’t gain much. I’ve got a 
wife and two babies over yonder, and if you dropped 
me they wouldn’t have nobody to take care of ’em. 
It’s a plaguy mean man that won’t split the differ. 
ence. I'll let you go, if you’ll let me go, and we’ll 
call the thing square. What do you say?” 

What else could I do? I walked over half-way, 
and we shook hands and parted. 

About a year afterward a letter came to our cam 
addressed to “‘The Little Yankee that Split the Differ- 
ence.” You see I had told him my regiment, but not 
my name. 

he letter was a cordial invitation to visit the fellow 
at his home in Louisiana. He wanted me to see his 
wife and babies, and I have always regretted that I 
was unable to accept the invitation. 





—_——+o+—___—_ 





For the Companion. 
LONG AGO. 


I once knew all the birds that came 

And nested in our orchard trees, 
For every flower I had a name— 

My friends were woodchucks, toads and bees ; 
I knew where thrived in yonder glen 


MAY. 

Th. 29. British defeated at Sackett’s Harbor, 1813. 
Fr. 30. Mutiny at Lucknow, India, 1857. 

Sa. 31. Johnstown, Pa., Flood, 1889. 

JUNE. 

Su. 1. Kentucky admitted to the Union, 1792. 


Mo. 2. James G. Blaine nominated for the Presidency, Ah! Thou despised one of the many lowly on ‘ What J would soothe @ stone-bruised toe— ae re — 
Tu. 3. Battle of Cold Harbor, 1864. (1884, | earth, sitting alone with God in the outer dark- But that was very long ago. EFFECTUAL PREACHING. 


Lawd, draw neah me now. For | shall be lonely 
now widout yo’. I crave de neahness ob yo’ 
soul by mine to give me patience twel de daylight 
shine from yo’ face into mine, deah Lawd!”’ 


We. 4. Massacre at Fort Mackinaw, 1763. ness, but with the inner light! The tear falls on 
the page as I write thy story. But I doubt not 
that in the great light of the Hereafter I shall see 
thee very close to the Light of the world, thine 


eyes open to behold Him, and the nearness of thy 


I knew the spot upon the hill 
Where checkerberries could be found, 
I knew the rushes near the mill 
Where pickerel - that weighed a pound ! 
I knew the wood—the very tree 
Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 
But that was very long ago. 


The old-fashioned country parsons of the English 
Church lived more on the social level of the farmers 
and yeomen than of the squires, though in many 
cases they were men of culture. The Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould tells an anecdote of a parson of this class 





For the Companion. 


WASHINGTON’S KISS.* 
November 5, 1789. 





soul to His an eternal joy. Cc. M. 8 And pining for the joys of youth, who was invited to spend two days with a great 
y y I tread the old familiar spot squire some miles from the parsonage. 
bi} thet ce nth capes a “4 iat Only to learn this solemn truth: q P 8 
» ~~ “ : . . 
And swift was the riding up and down, I have forgotten, am forgot. He went, stayed his allotted time, and disappeared. 


And the galloping to and fro. 

The Judge was there in his stately wig, 
The Parson in rustling gown, 

And the Parish Doctor in bran new rig, 
Huzzaed for the brave old town. 


“Huzza, Huzza, there’s the tattered flag 
We carried at Bunker Hill!” 
How the old eyes shine, and the old heads wag, 
As over the distant hill, 
With drum and fife and in brave array, 
The scholars of Phillips School 
Escorted the veterans old and gray, 
Who had shaken the British rule. 


At last in the distance a dusty cloud, 
sound as of horses’ feet, 

But they never moved, and they spoke not loud, 
And they heard their own hearts beat. 

Then a forward rush, and a mighty cheer, 
And a boom of the Yorktown gun, 

As across the plain to their old eyes clear, 
Rode the General,—Washington. 


He was tall of figure and grand of face, 
With an eye which was deep and blue, 
And an air which told that he came from race 


Yet here’s this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know ; 
To think I once was wise as he— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know it’s folly to complain 

Of whatsoe’er the fates decree, 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell — what my wish should be : 
I'd wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know, 
For I was, oh, so happy then— 

But that was very long ago! 


Two days later the lady of the house, happening to 
go into the servants’ hall in the evening, was amazed 
to find her late guest there. After he had finished 
his visit upstairs, he had accepted the invitation of 
the butler to spend another two days below. 

“Like Persephone, madam,” he said, apologeti- 
cally, “half my time above, half in the nether world.” 

The old parson made the sorrows of his parishion- 
ers his own. A young man had broken his engage- 
ment with a young woman, and the minister, moved 
with indignation, preached from the text, ‘‘Let love 
be without dissimulation.” His sermon, which was 
extempore, consisted of little more than talk like 
this : 

“You see, my dearly beloved brethren, what the 
Apostle onge: ‘Let love be without dissimulation.’ 
Now I'll tell y’ what I think dissimulation is. When 
a young chap goes out a-walking with a girl,—as nice 
a lass as ever you saw, with an uncommon fresh pair 
o’ cheeks and pretty black eyes too, and not a word 
against her character, very respectably brought up,— 

“When, I say, my dearly beloved brethren, a young 


AMAZONS. 


The prospect of a war between the French Republic 
and the King of Dahomey has revived interest in the | 
famous army of Amazons maintained by the West 
African monarch, and one of the French travellers 
and merchants who have lately visited Dahomey sup- 
plies a Paris review with some interesting particulars 
concerning them. The Amazons of Dahomey are an | 
actual corps of women soldiers, and not, like so 
many other Amazons of story, a pure fiction. About 
twenty-five hundred of them are regularly enrolled 
in the king’s service, and in one of the recent skir- 
mishes with the representatives of the French influ- 
ence on the coast, a detachment of them did good 
service. . 


EUGENE FIELD. 


—— — +r = 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Doctor Arnold of Rugby used to write in his study 
where his wife was sewing and his children playing. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote page after page of romance, 


Two-thirds of the Dahomey Amazons are selected | With @ child on one knee and the head of his large 


' i . B ° yvonderful as were | chap goes out walking with such a young woman 

ho to freed: nd God were true. by the king at his pleasure from among the people at | deer-hound on the other. But won hs woman, 

and they rent the air with their joyful shout, the age of about fifteen years, and are often taken | these feats, they pale before what Mrs. Stowe once | #fter church of a summer ithey £3 seen of every one, 
With their cries of “Welcome, Hail!” from their families quite against their will. 0 


and offers her his arm, and they look friendly-like at 
each other, and at times he ae her a present at the 
fair, a ribbon, or a bit of jewelry,— 

“TI cannot say I have heard, and I don’t say that 


did in the way of writing under difficulties. The | 
story is told in her ‘Life’? by the friend who was 
resent when literary and domestic work were com- 

a y I have seen—when, I say, dearly beloved brethren, 


bined. r a young chap like this fen on for more than a 
The friend, having promised the editor of the | year, and lets everybody fancy they are going to be 
“Souvenir” to get from Mrs. Stowe astory which she | married,— 
had begun, called on that lady and found her tending | “I don’t mean to say that at times a young chap 
a baby, watching two children who were just able to | may not see a nice lass and admire her, and talk to 
walk, and thinking about a great baking in the | her a bit, and then go away and forget her—there’s 
kitchen, which the ‘‘new girl’ could not manage | no dissimulation in that; but when it goes on for a 
without the mistress’s presence. . | long time, and he makes her to think he’s very sweet 
By persistent persuasion Mrs. Stowe was coaxed | upon her, and that he can’t live without her, and he 
into a seat at the kitchen table, on which were flour, glves her ribbons and jewelry that I can’t particular- 
rolling-pin, ginger and lard. ize, because I haven’t seen them—when a young 
The oven was heating, and a dark-skinned girl, | chap, dearly beloved brethren’”’—and so on and so on, 
named Mina, was waiting orders. An atlas, serving | becoming more and more involved. 
as a desk, was on Mrs. Stowe’s lap, and the inkstand| But the jumble of a sermon had its effect. The 
stood on the top of the tea-kettle. The friend read | young man was just under the pulpit, with the eyes 
from a sheet of paper the last paragraph of the un- | of the whole congregation turned on him, and he and 
finished story, and Mrs. Stowe was musing, trying to the “nice lass’’ were married not long after. 


He had cheered them often in storm and rout, 
Unchanged, when their cheeks were pale. 


They pressed up close to his bridle rein, 
They touched his extended hand. 
He had shared their hunger, their cold, their pain, 
And the strife of their anguished land. 
His homeliest wishes for shelter and food 
They served with the tenderest care. 
The wise and the simple, the gentle and rude, 
All had in his welcome a share. 


served him not upon bended knee, 
'8 did their lords of yore. 
They fave him the homage of men who were free, 
And the love of their hearts’ deep core. 
That he praised our town we nowhere read, 
ough he called Pentucket fair ; 
And he did not say that in word or deed, 
He thought we were rich or rare. 


But he left a token of favoring grace 
To a maiden of Andover town, 

A maid who sprang from an ancient race, 
And a name of good renown. 

An honored guest in her father’s inn, 


The other third is composed for the most part of 
women who have given some sort of trouble in pri- 
vate life, either as breakers of the law or as refrac- 
tory wives. Women have not a little authority in 
Dahomey, and when a husband complains that his 
wife is abusing this authority, — him unduly, 
beating him, or otherwise using him ill, he reports 
the matter to the king, who, if he chooses, says to 
the woman in effect : 

**You have a warlike disposition, itappears? Very 
well; we will utilize your belligerent talent in the 
service of the State.” 

From that time she is enrolled among the Ama- 
zons, and bears either a musket, a great razor, or a 
bow and arrow—for the Amazons are divided into 
several corps, each armed in its own way and per- 
forming its own service. 

The “razor company” bears a weapon not unlike a 
razor, but measuring more than a yard and a half 
from the end of the handle to the tip of the blade. 
This ‘‘razor’”’ in time of peace is employed in behead- 








He was turning to leave the door, 

When he found in his riding glove of tan, 
A rent never seen before. 

And looking corerteed, he caught her smile. 
“You knew it, I think,” he said. 


Then ——s the glove from his shapely hand, 
He watched, as with stitches neat 

She fastened ether the loosened seam, 
Her fingers—slender and fleet. 


She finished her task ; a little she paused ; 


Then handed it, courtes: ing low; 
But, bowing and smiling, he left a kiss 
On her mantling cheek and brow 


Then with flag and drum he was swept away 
To the mansion upon the hill, 

And they laughed at the maiden for many a day, 
Because she was grave and still. 


’Tis a pleasant tale, and a century now, 
Since the courtly kiss was given. 
The maid and the chief in their graves sleep low , 
Their souls, we hope, are in Heaven. 
Nothing I know of the maiden’s life, 
If she had husband or son. 
What matters its joys, its pease. its strife ? 
She was kissed by Washington! 


ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 





* When General Washington visited Andover, Mass. 
in November, 1789, he breakfasted at the tavern of 
Deacon Isaac Abbot. As he was leaving he saw a rip | 
in his glove. He asked Priscilla Abbot, then a young | 
gir. to mend it. Tania it from her when it was fin- | 

he gave her a kiss in return.—Bailey’s “Sketches 
of Andover.” 


———_~+or_ 
For the Companion. 
“DE NEAHNESS.” 


When I first found her, I thought she was not 
quite right in her mind. She was a very black 
negro, so black that, to quote a common saying 
of the colored people, ‘‘A piece of charcoal would 
make a white mark on her.” 

After I had visited her several times, I was 
compelled to believe not only that she was en- | 
tirely sane, but that my own religious experience 
was still quite elementary. 

She was nearly seventy years old, entirely | 
blind and entirely destitute. She had buried | 
eleven children, and was dependent on the only | 
child that survived, a boy of fifteen years, for all | 
her living. Her cabin was one which a thrifty | 
New England farmer would be ashamed to use | 
for a hen-house, and she sat alone in the dark | 
sometimes for days together. 

No, not alone. That was a mistake. I do not 
remember how it came about, but one day, as I | 
was speaking to her about her poverty and dis- | 
tress, she said: 

“IT sit heah in de da’k all day, but it seems to 
me dat a great shinin’ light do fill my soul. An’ 
God says to me, ‘’T wel not be ver’ long befo’ yo’ 
be wid me in glory.” De neahness ob Him den 
alamost pains me. I feel, I feel Him in de da’k. 
An’ I say, ‘Good God, lub me truly well, for I 
am dy servant.’ An’ He draw ver’ neah.”’ 

One day I prayed with her. She said, as she 
rose from her knees, ‘‘Yo mus’ know God. It 
seem lak yo’ hab de neahness.”’ 

“What do you mean by the nearness?’ I 
asked. 











ing the countless victims doomed to death by the 
ng. 

The “company of the big muskets” is another of 
the Amazon battalions, and each of the soldiers in 
it is followed by a slave bearing her ammunition and 
extra accoutrements. Then there is a “sure-killing 
company,” made up of sharp-shooters, and a com- 
pany of carbineers, used for light and rapid service. 

The “bayonet ee is especially designed for 
charges and assaults. The “elephant company” is 
not, as its name might lead one to suppose, made up 
of women of remarkable size, but is composed, on 
the contrary, of warriors noted for their fleetness, 
strength, agility and pom and is chiefly employed 
in the chase of the elephant, from which the king 
derives a considerable part of his revenue. 

The last company in the list is called, in the lan- 
guage of Dahomey, the ‘“‘Go-Len-To,” which signifies 
“the company of the quiver-bearers.” It is made up 
of the very youngest Amazons, some of whom have 
ust been recruited, and are hardly strong enough to 

ar heavy arms. They are armed with a neat bow 
and arrow, and a small dagger at the belt, and wear 
an ivory bracelet on the left arm. Their eeactest 
employment is in bearing messages for the king and 
his lieutenants. 

The nominal commander of the Amazon army is 
the queen, or dada. Some of the members of the 
corps are State dignitaries, and have great authority 
in the kingdom. Travellers agree that, while the 
female soldiers rival and often surpass their male 
companions in feats of arms, bravery and contempt 
of death, they are also quite their equals in cold- 
blooded cruelty. 

One of the functions of the Amazons is to perform 
the war dances, and they execute difficult and intri- 
cate movements with wonderful precision and endur- 
ance. The traveller Skertchley describes one of these 
displays, with dances, songs and sacrifices, which 
lasted sixteen hours without intermission. 


en 
TOO BEAUTIFUL TO KILL. 


In the Pittsburg Post is this story of Fergus, a 
Scotch lad fourteen years old. His father had 
given him a new rifle and a new canoe, and now in 
the Adirondacks, near Upper St. Regis Lake, he was 
expecting to shoot his first deer. On an August day 
he went from camp with Calvin, the guide, and was 
about to embark on the lake. 

It was so lovely that Fergus held his breath to 
look, till all at once he felt Calvin’s hand on his 
shoulder. One look at the guide’s face and he knew 
that something was happening. 

At first Fergus heard nothing but his own heart- 

ats. Then, as he recovered himself a little, he could 
hear a rustle and an occasional crackle, and presently, 
looking up the bank, he discerned the swaying of a 


bush. Something was moving there. 
Suddenly the bushes parted, and a head looked 
through! It was the head of which Fergus h 


lovingly and longingly dreamed, a beautiful antlere 

ead held proudly up, the eyes alert, the nostrils wide 
apart. As the creature broke from cover his mouth 
was open, he lolled his tongue, he was hot and thirsty 
and eager to get at the water. 

“ 8 he see us?” whispered Calvin, who could 
read in Fergus’s face as in a mirror what he himself 
could not see. 

Fergus shook his head. 

“Let him get well out of the bushes, then raise 
your rifle—yes, so,”” whispered the guide. 

Inch by inch Fergus had already lifted his rifle and 
was now looking along it when the deer advanced, 
running twenty feet nearer the spot where his enemy 
lurked. Then he faced about with his nose to the 
mud, and assuring himself that all was safe in that 
quarter turned back, jerking his head well up, and 
stood, his ears at a sharp angle, directly facing Fer- 


gus. 
‘ Fergus could see the beautiful, scared eyes of the 
ee 


r. 
“Fire,” said Calvin. 





pick up the thread, when Mina asked: 

“Ma’am, 
beans?” 

“We must 
Mrs. Stowe. 

“No, no,” replied the friend; “you dictate and I 
will write. When you left off you were describin 
the scene between Eliza and her lover—what shall 
write next?” 

“Mina, pour a little milk into this pearlash,” said 
Mrs. Stowe. 

“Come,” said the friend, “what next after ‘Her 
frame shook with convulsive sobs’ ?” 

Mrs. Stowe looked out of the window. “You may 
write,” said she, “‘‘Her lover wept with her’—Mina, 
roll that crust a little thinner—‘She spoke in sooth- 
ing tones’—Mina, poke the coals in the oven —” 

“Let me direct Mina,” said the friend, ‘‘and you 
write.” 

Mrs. Stowe took the pen and wrote two pages. 
Then Mina required her aid, and the friend again 
b ne nsis, saying, “The last sentence 
is, ‘What is this life to one who has suffered as I 
have?’ What next?” 

“Shall I put in the brown or the white bread first?” 
asked Mina. 

“The brown,” answered the mistress, and, brushing 
the flour off her apron, she began dictating. 

““Ma’am, shall I put ginger into this pumpkin?” 
asked Mina. 

“No, let that alone just now,” and the mistress 
continued dictating. 

“Ma’am, what shall I do with these egg-shells and 
all this truck?” asked Mina. 

“Put them in the pail by you. ‘The breaking 
heart of a wife still pleads “a little longer, a little 
lon er a” .” 

‘‘How much longer must this gingerbread stay in?” 
asked Mina. 

“Five minutes,”’—and both ladies burst into a 
laugh. Thus with cooking, writing, nursing, and 
laughing the story was finished and sent to the edi- 
tor. 





+ 
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“SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE.” 


The phrase is not an elegant one, but it often an- 
swers a useful purpose, for whether we ‘compro. 
mise,” or “make mutual concessions,” or “split the 
difference,” the thing itself is not to be avoided if 
men are to get along comfortably in this world. The 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press prints an anecdote related by 
a Connecticut soldier, in which this homely mercan- 
tile expression is shown to have done good service 
even in war-time. 


The opposing armies had come into pretty close 
quarters, and Confederate out-pickets and skirmish- 
ers were doing considerable damage. Three compa- 
nies of our regiment were ordered out on skirmish 
duty. We marched down, five paces apart, according 
to regulations, into a perfect morass, where the water 
was waist-deep. 

I wasn’t very tall, and soon found it necessary to 
hold up my aon belt to keep my ammunition 
from getting soaked. The Confederates were scat- 
tered through this swamp, and we took a number of 
prisoners without opening fire. 

hen I met with a misfortune. My foot caught in 
some branches or roots under the water, and I was 
securely pinioned. My comrades kept on while I 
struggled hard to extricate myself. Finally, by a 
tremendous effort, I pulled out my foot, but left the 
shoe behind. To get it I must plunge my head under 
that horrible slimy water. 

I had just done this and was tying my shoe on 
again, when a rebel came into sight Som behind a 
clump of bushes. We raised our muskets at the same 
instant. 

“Surrender!” he thundered. 

“Surrender yourself!” [ shouted at the top of my 


ungs. 
Then we stgod and eyed each other. Each had his 
ow cocked and levelled, but neither pulled a trigger. 
hy we hesitated is more than I can explain. By 


shall | put the pork on the top of the | 


give up the writing for to-day,” said | 





—_~@e——__—— 


“HOLD IT TO HIS NOSE.” 
An English medical man’who was sent out to Bul- 


1 | garia to look after the health of English workmen on 


a railway, had occasion to take a few stitches in the 
eyelid of his horse. To secure quiet on the part of 
his dumb patient, he proposed to administer chloro- 
form, and called upon one of the engineers to assist 
him. The result of the experiment is told by the 
assistant. 


It was settled that we should take the horse into a 
shed thickly strewn with hay, and that I should 
administer the chloroform. This was quickly done, 
or rather commenced. The chloroform was poured 
on a thick cloth, and I held it to the horse’s nose. 
At first he —— and tossed his head, but presently 
a contented look came over his face, and he stood 
stock-still. 

At this I said, “It’s all right, doctor; get ready, he 
will soon be off.’? To which the doctor replied, “I am 
rather astonished that he has not gone through the 
excited stage.” 

Just as he said this, the horse gave a sudden plunge 
which knocked me over on my back in the hay, and 
then he commenced the most eccentric unhorse-like 
proceedings. He sat up on his tail and tried to reach 
the roof with his feet. Failing this, he jumped up 
and rushed into the corner, where he did his best again 
and again to run up the wall, tumbling over on his 
back at each attempt. Then he tried to put his head 
through between both his front and his hind legs, 
and so went head over heels forward. 

bolted; but will it be believed that the ——— 
doctor held the door against me, and only answere 
to my entreaties to be let out, “Hold it to his nose! 
hold it to his nose! look sharp, and hold it to his 
nose!’ and when at last I succeeded in bursting the 
door open and making my escape, I was greeted with 
contemptuous looks and words! 

A Rarey might have liked the situation. I am not 
a Rarey, and was very cautious how I went up to the 
beast, even after he had got over his flurry and stood 
stock-still, looking very much astonished, as well he 
might. 

en oe 


HOMELY. 


Words have curious histories are subject to 
strange transformations. The word “let,” for exam- 
ple, which in former times, as we may see from its 
use in the authorized version of the “ible, some- 
times meant to hinder, has now come to have a 
precisely opposite meaning. ‘“Homelixe” is a term 
of commendation, but “homely,” which is the same 
word with the last two letters omitted, as we may 
say, has gradually taken on an unfavorabte signiti- 
cance. 


A German scholar, who is now a professor in an 
American college, is fond of relating a bit of his 
early experience in speaking the Enylish language. 

He had been in this country only a few weeks when 
he was invited to pass an evening at the house of a 
Philadelphia gentleman, who had three very attrac- 
tive daughters. All the members of the family did 
their best to make his call agreeable; and he enjoyed 
the evening greatly. 

When he took his leave he naturally expressed his 
gratitude somewhat effusively. He assured the lady 
of the house that he had spent a most delightful 
evening in her “homely home,” and in the company 
of her “homely daughters.” 

With all her goodness of heart, his hostess could 


| not conceal the fact that his remarks were offensive, 


and the professor went home in a very unpleasant 
quandary. He sought a friend’s advice, anc at the 
first opportunity explained to his kind entertainer 
that “homely” in German was equivalent to ‘“hospi- 
table,” and had been used by him in that sense. 


| 








For the Companion. | 
A DAISY’S MISSION. 


“I am going to blossom,” a daisy said, 
“Though the weather is cold and bleak ;” 

“What for?” said a neighbor, lifting her head, 
“It’s too early yet by a week.’ 

Said the daisy, ‘“‘A voice is whispering, ‘Speed!’ | 
So I’m wanted somewhere, I know;” 

“Well, I am too wise such voices to heed,— 
How silly you are to go!” 


Memorial Day dawned cool and bright, 
The sun his warm rays gave, 

And there gleamed a star of purest white 
On a soldier’s lonely grave. 





~+@ 
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For the Companion. 


| 
HOW ROLAND HONORED THE | 
SOLDIERS. | 

Roland was left quite to himself. Papa was 
out on business, mamma had gone to bed with a 
headache, and Nurse Ninon was downstairs eat- | 
ing her dinner. As he looked out of the window 
from the fourth story of the big hotel, he could see — 
all that was pass- 
ing on the street 
below. 

A band of music 
went by, and two 
military compa- 
nies, for this was 
Memorial Day. 
Roland’s papa had 
told him about it, 
and how people 
honored the sol- 
diers who died for 
their country by 
putting flowers on 
their graves to- 
day. 

“T want to hon- 
or the soldiers,”’ 
said Roland to 
himself, “but I 
haven't any flow- 
ers.”” 

Then he thought 
of the silver dollar 
in his little purse, 
and he went soft- 
ly into the next 
room to find it. 
He walked on tip- 
toe that he might 
not waken mam- 
ma, who seemed 
to be sleeping. 

“T will go and 
buy some flow- 
ers,’’ was Roland’s 
next thought, 
when the money 
was in his hand. 


| shall decorate to-day.”’ 


rnuvy WN or rnNry%a 
THE YOUTH’S 
Roland looked up with a bright smile. 
“Yes,’’ he continued, “he had just such long 
yellow curls and brown eyes, and he was a happy 
little boy, too. But when he grew up he went away 


to the war, to fight for his country, and he was 
killed in battle. His is one of the graves we 


Roland patted softly the arm that held him. 

“I should like to put my flowers on your little 
boy’s grave,’’ he said. 

“You shall, dear,’ was the answer. 

Soon it was all over, the speeches, the tiring of | 
the guns, and the placing of the flowers, and | 
Roland found himself riding toward the hotel 


| with “the soldier’s papa,” as he afterward called 
| him. 


If Roland lives to be an old man, I am sure he | 
will never forget that afternoon, for he and “the 


é | 
soldier’s papa’’ have been fast friends ever since. 


————— +or—____—_- 
For the Companion. 
OUR TRIBUTE. 


It is little we can do 
To show our love for you, 
O warriors blest! 
But our fairest, choicest flowers 
Shall fall in fragrant showers 
Where you rest. 


~~ 
For the Companion. 
“MEM’RY DAY.” 


O Angelina, I just can’t ery any more! My 


| don’t b’lieve I'll ever forget again! 





eyes are too tired, and so’s my throat. But oh, I 





So, putting on 
his broad-brimmed 
straw hat, he went 
cautiously out of 
the room. There 
was nobody to take him down in the elevator, so 
he walked slowly down the long flights of stairs, 
and at last reached the street. It was not long be- 
fore he spied some flowers in a shop window, and 
going in he laid his dollar on the counter, point- 
ing with his small finger to the flowers he wanted. 
His choice was red and white carnations, and the 
clerk gave him a large bunch of them tied with a 
white ribbon. 

When Roland left the shop, the street was filled 
with people, for the procession was passing on 
its way to the cemetery. 

“T must go, too,”” thought Roland, and in some 
way, in spite of the crowd, he reached the middle 
of the street, between a band of music and a 
company of horsemen. He trudged bravely on 
for some time, but the little feet grew tired of 
keeping up, and he might have fallen out of the 
ranks if a gentleman on horseback had not just 
then spied him. 

The next thing Roland knew a strong arm was | 
lifting him right up on the back of a horse, and a | 
pleasant voice was saying: 

‘You must be tired, my little man!” 

And then Roland found himself telling the 
kind-faced gentleman all about how he had 
wanted to honor the soldiers, and how he had 
gone away softly from the hotel for fear of 
waking mamma, and of his home in New York, 
and how he had come to the hotel with papa and 
mamma and Ninon only the week before, and 
had not gone home to-day, as they had expected 
to do, because of mamma’s illness. And the 
gentleman seemed so pleased to listen that Roland 
did not feel at all shy. 

“TI used to have a little boy like you,” said the 
gentleman, after a pause. 











COMPANION. 


You ought 
to be thankful, Angelina, that dollies don’t have 
to ’member—for it's dreadful hard to learn. 
But this is Mem’ry Day, and I did think I'd 
"member everything. 

1 was going to carry flowers and ride in the 


| percession with the flags and the music and all. 


Oh dear, I b’lieve I can hear the band playing 
this minute! 

Mamma picked the flowers this morning, and | 
put ’em in a big pan to keep ’em all nice and | 
fresh, and just then baby cried, so she went to | 
take him, and asked me to pour in the water. 
And I said I would, but just then I saw Matie 
coming, and I hurried out to meet her, and forgot 
every word about those flowers. 

And oh, it was too bad! When mamma was 
ready to take them to put on the soldiers’ graves, 
they were all wilted and spoiled. | 

And that wasn’t the worst I forgot, either. For 
when Matie started home I went to the gate with 
her, and we stood there and talked a little, and 
then I didn’t "member to shut that gate. And | 
do you know, Angelina, the pigs came around | 
from way down at the Hall farm—just think of | 
it!—and got in, ever so many of them, right into | 
mamma’s garden, and rooted up her pansies and | 
*most all her flowers. 

Oh dear, it’s dreadful to lie abed Mem’ry Day, 
when all the little girls are in the celebration, but | 
I wouldn’t care half so much if ’twould only cure 
mamma's flower-beds. That’s the worst of all, | 
to have them all spoiled and see mamma look so | 
sorry. 

O Angelina, I never, never will forget another 
single time as long’s I live! 





The Procession’s Coming! 


For the Companion. 
SCATTER FLOWERS. 


Oh, children sweet, stay your merry feet, 
To gather the blossoms of spring, 

And over the graves of our country’s braves 
Scatter the flowers ye bring! 

Of the blue or the gray, what matter to-day! 
For each some fond heart weeps; 

So, children dear, make the spot less drear 
Wherever a soldier sleeps. 


———_+or—___—_- 
For the Companion. 
CELEBRATING AT HOME. 


‘I’m ’most sure we could ride with Della’s 
folks,”’ said little Prissy. ‘“‘O Jack!’’ she coaxed, 
“can’t we go? Do ask mamma. She'll let us 
if you ask her.”* 

‘But don’t you see, Prissy,’ said Jack, ‘we 
mustn't leave poor mamma with that horrid head- 
ache, and no one to take a single step for her. 
You didn’t think of that, did you?” 

Prissy looked sorrier than ever, and rather 
ashamed, too. She loved mamma just as well as 
Jack did, but, being younger, she was not so 
thoughtful. Jack had always taken special care 
of mamma since papa was gone. 

He was very good to Prissy, too, and soon set 
his wits to work to find some way to comfort her. 
He almost forgot how disappointed he was him- 
self. He had counted on the bands and banners 
and the grand parade quite as much as Prissy 
had on helping to carry the flowers. 

‘Never mind, Prissy,’ he said, at last, ‘‘if we 
can’t go and decorate the graves, we’ll decorate 





| the sitting-room and the tea-table, and if mamma | 


only feels able to come out to tea, how it will 
s’prise her!”” 

So they were soon at work in the garden and 
arbor, clipping, bunching and twining the fragrant 
blossoms and fresh green leaves. Every few min- 
utes Jack tiptoed to the door of mamma’s room, | 
and brought her a fresh drink or sponged her | 
forehead or changed her pillows according to her | 
need. At last he found her asleep. | 

“T really think now she’ll be able to come out | 
to supper,’”’ he told Prissy. ‘You and I know 
how to make the tea and set the table, don’t we? 
I’m glad mamma has let us do it sometimes, for 
now it will be such a help to her.”’ 

By this time they had made two lovely wreaths 
and two large bouquets. ‘‘We’ll hang one wreath 
on papa’s picture and one on mamma’s,”’ said 
Prissy. 

‘And we’ll set one bouquet on the centre-table 
and one on the tea-table,”’ said Jack. 

“Yes,”’ said Prissy, ‘‘and make a little bouquet 
for each plate. Won’t that be pretty ?” 

“Just the thing!’’ said Jack. 

And they worked and chatted away as cheer- 
fully as if this home decoration had been their 
first idea. 

At last it drew near tea-time, and then they 
boiled the kettle and browned the toast, and 
decked out the little table as they had planned. 

Mamma came out, looking very pale, but she 
was so pleased with the nice supper and the 
flowers, and most of all with the dear, loving little 
folks who had done so much to help her, that her 
headache soon wentaway. She hugged Jack and 
Prissy over and over, and looked so happy that | 
they were more than satisfied with celebrating at 
home. | 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLING CHARADE. 
My Jirst will be possessed by us, 
If once the word we say. 
My second is the Latin name 
Of one who rules the day. 


My third is useful in a mint. 
My fourth ; —there’s that about it, 
Which makes it quite impossible 
To speak one word without it. 
My fifth is destitute of life. 
To my whole we tribute pay, 
And grace their graves with wreaths and vines, 
On Decoration day. 


2. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


S.8.D. 


In each of the following sentences there is a plant 
or flower concealed, the meaning of which is given in 
italics in the same sentence. These words, when 


| found, are to be written down in regular order, one 


underneath the other, and the central row of letters 
will spell the name of a certain holiday which occurs 
in spring. 

1. Take this small sum, Acton, and procure some 
plants that will add splendor to your decorations. 

2. We sang the Creed, Sunday, accompanied by 
music on the organ. 

3. The noble monuments should not be decorated 
too lavishly, but with discretion. 

4. A thorough housekeeper will scrub rooms so that 
they will wear an 
air of neatness. 

5. The vigor Selim 
showsin helping his 
comrades is a proof 
of endearing affec- 


tion. 
6. Josie relates 
her short-comings 


with a great deal of 
Srankness. 

7. Did you hear 
Meg rap eagerly at 
the door and beg for 
charity ? 

8. Tell Cecil I lack 
the knowledge of 
the jirst emotion of 
love. 

9. The jeweller 
placed a ring in his 
window which had 
for a motto: “/live 
Jor thee.” 

10. Sarah found 
Miss Roche at her 
home in complete 
solitude. 

11. Prepare thy 
memorial with ac- 
tivity. F.S. F. 


3. 
CHARADE. 
Partly phonetic. 


My whole is an 
anniversary. 

My Jirst is part of 
a vessel. 

My second is an 
exclamation. 

My third is a mu- 
sical note. 

My fourth means 





avoid. 

My fifth is the day 
we celebrate. 

My third and 


fourth is a soldier’s 
daily provision. 

My second, third, 
fourth is appropri- 
ate to my whole. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first pronounced 
* eR * 
Can be rhymed with 
eck. 
My second, 2 vowel, 
Is found in trowel. 
My last is * * * * * *, 
My whole a commemoration 
Of all who fell to save our nation. 





Conundrums. 


What sweetmeat is like a person proposed for some 
office? The candied date (candidate). 

Why is a garden a sociable place? 
plants have numberless (s)talks. 

What machine is always wicked? 


Because the 


A vice. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. c@R D 
ovDoOR 
ROS E 
DR EE 
2. DomreMy. 
FrAnce. 
Lived. 
DistinguisheD. 
UpOn. Maid 
For. 
ImpOrtant. of 
ARmies. 
EngLishmen. Orleans. 
Equally. 
CArried. 
BurNed. 
Stake. 
Maid of Orleans. Joan of Arc, Jeanne d’Are. 
3. T 2 ¢€¢€ Pf er & @ 
t @ R P 
x L L Oo 
E Cc I Dd 
mpr_Sa @GaztewR Ss Oo 
A N P ~ 
4 I oO I 
Oo cotuunxesuw 8s 
L A T T 
E B I A 
o 1 NN 
5 Uaihenut se 
4. Carl Linné, Latinized, Linneus, Rashalt, Swe- 


den, spring flowers, flowers, botany, poverty, depriva- 
tion, professor, botany, Upsala, science, classification, 
plants, methods, superseded, natural. 











For the Companion. 


OUR STARRY FLAG. 


It is the rainbow in the morning sky. 

The bow that to the tempest — 4 its birth ; 
A shield, a refuge and a promise h 

To all the oppressed of earth : 


The talisman of all the trodden dow 
A heavenly sign oe the cloud hn rought, 
In token that no deluge more shall drown 
The world of human thought G. H. Cc. 
— +O 
CHARGING A REGIMENT. 


Near New Kent Court House, Virginia, General De 
Trobriand’s brigade encamped in a field in which was 
an ill-tempered bull. At first the animal seemed to 
pay no attention to what was going on, but after the 
arms had been stacked and the men had scattered in 
all directions in search of wood and water, he began 
to be excited by the unusual stir. As he began pawing 
the ground and bellowing, the dogs of the regiment 
set up a chorus of barking and immediately started 
in the direction of the bull. He charged resolutely 
upon the first five or six of them, and the men has- 
tened from all sides to enjoy the spectacle. 


The moment the bull saw that he had enemies more 
worthy of his notice, he fell upon the nearest. The 
men, who had no arms except their canteens and tin 
cups, took to their heels with all haste, and their com- 
panions, seeing that the sport was becoming serious, 
made for the fence, in the midst of cries and laughter, 
the noise of which came nearer and nearer. 

Blinded by rage, worried by the dogs, the bull ina 
few bounds was at the front of the regiment. The 
lieutenant-colonel was there at that moment, giving 
orders, when twenty voices at once called to him, 
“Look out!” He turned his head; the animal was 
almost upon him, foaming at the mouth, fire in his 
eyes, with horns lowered. 

With one bound the lieutenant-colonel jumped to 
one side, his foot slipped and he fell in a furrow. 
Happily for him, the brute was under such headway 
that he could not stop nor even turn before striking 
our stacks of arms with his lowered head. He 
knocked over two or three of them, threw himself on 
the line of the Sixty-second, overturning everything 
in his passage, and again turned upon us in the midst 
of a general rout. 

On our right was the Seventh Massachusetts. One 
of their wagons had stopped near the road, and 
behind the _ on was chained a fine Newfoundland 
dog, the pet the regiment. The courageous dog 
made frantic “efforts to get loose, and a general cry 
went up, “Unchain the do; Unchain the dog!” 

The dog was loosed. e bounded across the road 
and rushed upon the enemy whom no one knew how 
to fight. A few men, indeed, had seized their guns, 
but they could not use them for fear of killing some 
of their comrades. As to playing the réle of picador 
with the bayonet, it was so dangerous that no one 
was willing to try it. 

When the Newfoundland entered the lists every- 
thing was d. Fora t the dog and the 
bull stopped in ‘front of each other, while a circle of 
warriors was formed around them. 

Then followed a series of manceuvres for position 
till all at once the dog made a feint, turned sharply 
back, 8 > at the head of the bull, and remained 
fastene is ear—a weight of not jess than sixty 
or nook pousie. 

The bull first tried to free himself b 
dog into the air. Next he tried to crus 





tossing the 
him under 





his feet. But the dog saved himself with great ad- 
dress, and then the bull, mad with pain and rage, | 
began to run ata venture, bellowing fearfully and 
carrying the huge dog fastened like a vise to his ear. | 
At this instant the commissary sergeant of the reg- 
iment, a butcher by trade, came up. He armed him- 
self with a hatchet, and one avons blow upon the 
backbone of the bull put an end to the contest. 


+o, 
NUMEROUS OCCUPATIONS. 


A Kansas gentleman sends to The Companion a 
report of a conversation recently overheard in a shop 
where several Western men were comparing notes on 
their different kinds of work. It soon came out that 
nearly every one present had been born in the State 
of Vermont and “raised” onafarm. But after going 
West they had all engaged ina variety of occupations. 


One man said: “I went into real estate; then sold 
out and tried clerking it on a Mississippi steamboat; 
then went into the cattle business, and tired of it; 

acked up my goods and settled on a claim in 

ebraska; quit that, and went to Texas to do busi- 
ness in a feed store; from there I went on to the 
road for a boot and shoe firm, and just now I’m in 
the livery business.” 

“That’s nothing,” said another. “I’ve been a 
school-teacher, a postmaster, a preacher, a lawyer, a 
blacksmith, a notary public, a store-keeper, a sh neriff, 
a county superintendent of schools, a cigar manufac. 
turer, and a farmer.” 

There was silence till another man remarked that 
he had left the printed list of his accomplishments 
and occupations at home, because it was too bulky to 
carry around, but if he remembered right the list 
began with a ‘college president and ended with mem- 
ber of the legislature. 

At this point two or three men remarked that it 
was — rather close in the store; they guessed 
they would go home, and they went ‘out. Another 
‘man edged ‘e # to the door and said in a lazy tone that 
he thought his experience would beat the lot for 
variety. Some one asked him to tell it, and he said: 

“T began life asababy. From that I grew into a 
boy. hile I was a boy I went to school, clerked it 
in a drug store, worked on a farm, had my arm broken 
in two places in a saw- mill, taught the district school 
one term, and sung in the village choir. , 

“When I grew up I served as apprentice to a tailor 
in Boston, but at the end of six months I ran away 
to sea, and went around the world three times. At 
the end of my last voyage, I bought a ticket for 
Texas, and went onto a ranch where I stayed two 
years. I then had an offer to edit the Weekly Blizzard, 
and held the position just one week, when the govern- 
ment offered me a place as Indian agent. 

“After serving a year at that I went into the mining 
business in Colorado, and made two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in six months. I went to San Francise 0, 
and invested my fortune in real estate. The invest. 
ment was unfortunate, for in less than a month I 
lost every cent of it, and was obliged to seek work as 
a day-laborer on a railroad. 


“T worked up from brakeman to engineer, and then 
in a collision I broke my leg and had to go to a hos- 
pital. While there I studied medicine, and when I 


got out I took to practising, and was quite successful 
until I treated a small-pox patient for erysipelas. 
Then I decided to go to preaching, and got on well at 
it for several months. But the pay was not very 
regular, and I quit to go into a dentist’s office and—” 

t was very quiet in the store, and the man who 
had had such a varied experience said softly, ““Good- 
night, gentlemen,” and went out. He was the wag 


of the town, though the strangers did not know it; 
but his story was a good comment on the number of 


It is said that James Means & Co., of Boston, are 
making trouble in-the shoe trade by wholesaling their 
first quality Men’s Buff “K. K.” Shoes for $1.33. [Adv. 

+. 

We advise readers who want an accurate time- 
piece to ask their jeweler for the United States Watch 
Co.’s Waltham, Mass., Watch, and to take no other. [Adv. 

—@~— 





**T will never buy a cheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 
mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 





A WRICHT’S MYRRH TOOTH SOAP 
Enhances beauty ; redeems ugliness. Faultless 

Toilet soem ruby — ag breath. No one can af- 
Gem. ‘Tectn, ‘Detroit, Mich. 


to do without it. Send for pamphlet,“Care of 
“ "tree. Wright ¢ & Co.,Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 
YOUR FEET BEAT A TATTOO 
on the Foot-Board of most Carts. They will not on 
Carts made by THE HIGH GRADE ROAD CART 


CO., COLLEGE HILL, O. Send for illustrated colored 
circular, price and lowest freight rate. 


WOULD YOU 


LIKE TO BE LOCAL AGENT FOR HOUSEHOLD x “nee 
THAT EVERYBODY WANTS? Write for CIRCULARS 
A. Cassgreen Mfg. Co., 2% S. Water St., Cleveland, oO. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and pomeen. and we will send you 
25 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 


PEARS’ 


Is the PUREST, BEST and Cleanest 


AP. nncz. 






































Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 
theCommercialand Manufacturi: M A 
of ine State of Washington ; TACOMA 


of the 

the western terminus of the Northern rn Pacific Railroad ; Railroad ; 
the head of navi = of Puget Sound ; 

the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast 


send for full ensunation to the [Mention COMPANION. | 


If ‘you ‘want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. | 





FULL LEATHER TOP. DIRECT TO CONSUMER. 
er Saving 25 to 40% 
ROAD CARTS A speciatty. 
Por full Illustrated Cata- 

— and COMPLETE 


RSE BOOK. a 
B.A in stam 







Srianeer BUGGY 60. 
OLUMBUS, O. 





writing paper nal 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen 


e does not keep them 
send us 3 two-cent aie fog 
our complete 

paper representing ov = eae 
Postage on paper is 16 yarietics which we sel. 

e 

cents per pound. SAMU ARD 
49 and 51 VEL LWAS DOO 


Express often Cheaper. 
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ROAD CARTS ON Ly | 10 


it and Lowest 


y Carts Made. 
eee and $25. 
aly, $55. 





Chicago, Illinois, U. 


ees 
OBLIQUE 
PEN 


for uniform slope i. wetting. 
in stamps for 8S pen 


ESTERBROOK & CO. 26 John St., N. Y. 


EDISON’S”’ 
Phonograph Doll, 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF 
THE AGE. 

A FRENCH JOINTED DOLL, RECITING IN A 
CHILDISH VOICE ONE OF A NUMBER OF 
WELL-KNOWN NURSERY RHYMES. 
Size, 22 Inches. Price, $10.00. 
Now for sale at 
SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAAR, 
42 East 14th St., Union Square, N. Y. 
Sent by Ex. C. 0. D. or on receipt of price. 


BLACK STOCKINGS * 


Cuaranteed Stainless. 


Will send post-paid, on receipt of $1.00, 3 pair 
ladies’ 50c. hose, or 4 pair men’s 36c. half hose. 
Boys’ and girls’ plain and ribbed, 5 to 6 1-2, 
4 pair for $1.00; 7 to 8 1-2, 3 pair for $1.00. 
All of the above in medium or light weight. 


BEST VALUE IN AMERICA. 








Send 10 cents 





























IF NOT SATISFACTORY MONEY REFUNDED. 


WM. H. ZIN Temple Pl., Wash. and 


West Sts., Boston. 





GOFF’S BRAID. 


_SJ 

Whenever you visit the shops 
in town, 

Looking for Braid to bind 
your gown, 

Secure the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

That holds the Roll on which. 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the) 
world around. 











or a -machine parts. 
improv: 
skilled labor. 


Finish, and 


Pelee 
dealers sell them 





Hendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirt 
styles. of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush_Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED R 
constructed with /nterchangeable Parts the same as gun 


automatic 7 ° 


and are Superio 
are indisputably the best line of REEL 


ces from 25 Cents to $10. 


. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


-seven different 


EELS 
ur ELS are made with 
rated by the best 


n Con netrestion 03 


All first-class 








GURNEY Hot-Water 


HEATER: 
Economical, 
Simple, 
Durable. 
RADIATOR: 
Positive Circulation, 


Artistic, 
Efficient. 
New York Office: 


88 J ohn Street. 





Heater and Radiator. 


Dr. BENOIT, Lowell, Mass., says 
of the Gurney Hot- Water Heater in 
his house: 

“Particularly do I like the way I 
am able to obtain a uniform tem- | 
— through the night without 

nterfering with the fire, as I am 
constantly obliged to answer pro- 
fessional calls, by which means I 
feel no discomfort.” 


SEND FOR 
“How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
and 
“Testimonial Companion.” 


Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


} | Principal Office : 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Endorsed by ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 
THE BEST CORSET SUBSTITUTES. 





COMPROMISE BODICE. 





occupations that some Western men try. 





JENNESS MILLER MODEL BODICE. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. GEO. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST. 
FROST & CO., 33 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 


163 Franklin St., cor. Congress, 


{EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
__ COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
__LUSTRE, 











EUREKA KNITTING SIL of Knitting, Crochet 
ey TH. Our celebrat Ra7ske. w ks, for 


ery, Rope Sil We hyr ~~) Etching 
Silks are unexce elled. TRY THE a 


EUREKA SPOOL SIL _ Buttounole ist, 1D and 
Is. These goods have st he test of years 


pate have constant] prown | in pularity. for the reason 
that they are AL LWAy ELIAB both in length 
strength and quality. ‘Vere sale b y leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United § 

WASTE. EMBROIDERY SILK gorted pero 


Waste Sewin k, black or assorted colors, 15 

per oz. ee Pamphlet with rules for 

Knitting. k. Embroidery, etc., 10 cents mailed to any 
address by t. the 





) wre 6, Co,, 


Boston, Mass. 
TO THE YOUNG FACE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Gives fresher Charms, to the 
old renewed youth. 


| TRY IT. 




















SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


What! EBUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $3.00? 


y= S, we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guaran- 
tee every pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How 
is it done? We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own 8, and sell for 
cash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchang or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


|GET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 
| : ? address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 
| sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
All garments cut and made to order. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


100 SOLD ANE 


| THEY COMBINE 


‘SYMPATHETIC, PURE AND RICH 
‘TONE. GREATEST POWER, ELE- 
JGANCE AND DURABILITY. 


THEY ARE SOLD ON THE MOST 
ACCOMMODATING TERMS, DELIV- 
ERED IN YOUR HOUSE FREE OF 





EXPENSE, ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 





Catalogues and full information mailed 
free on application. 


SEXSONS PIAN 
TREMONTST TON. MASS. 








MAY 29, 1890. 
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A WILD TEAM. 


When I was a young fellow of two and twenty, 
writes ®Western correspondent of The Companion, 
I thought that I could manage any kind of an ani- 
mal,—colt and steer, even a buffalo; but an expe- 
rience I had with a buffalo took the coneeit out of me 
not alittle. I can laugh over the adventure now, but 
at the time I felt sore enough, I assure you. 


Another young man and I—both of us recently 
married—proposed to move to Montana from one of 
the Eastern States, and grow up with the country. 
John and I were going first with an ox-load of goods 
and make a beginning, and our wives were to follow 
in a month or so. 

Everything was ready, the ox-cart loaded, and the 
hour set for our departure, when John was taken 
sick with a fever; so I set off alone, and he waited to 
come with the women folks. 

I got on well enough for the first eight days after I 
struck the prairie country, barring a bit of lonesome- 
ness, and then one of the oxen took sick, and despite 
all I could do for him he died! It was an awkward 
situation for a man to be in, nigh two hundred miles 
from anywhere. The load was heavy enough for two 
oxen, and it was quite out of the question for “Old 
Star’ to draw it alone. 

I didn’t know what to do. The 
team to come along was poor; and if one came it 
would have too much to do to spend time fooling 
with me. I tried to reload, and leave part of the 
things for another trip, but it wouldn’t answer, I 
thought, with wild animals speerin’ about and eager 
to get atanything. I tried to rig a harness for myself, 
to pull with the ox, but it wouldn’t work, or rather, 
*twas harder work than I bargained for. 

There were a good many buffaloes about; and it 
popped into my head that I could catch one of those 
stout fellows and make him take the place of my dead 
ox. I had a lasso on the cart, and made ready at 
once to catch my buffalo. There was a group of 
cottonwoods near a water-hole where the animals 
came to drink. I climbed into one of the trees, lasso 
in hand, and waited my chance. I was tolerably 
strong, but to be sure of my hold, I wound the rope a 
few turns about the cottonwood. 

In an hour or so the very animal I would have 
picked out of a hundred came to the hole to drink 
and wallow. By a lucky throw I sent the noose over 
his head. My! but wasn’t there a tussle! He bel- 
lowed and pawed and pulled; but the lasso held him. 
After getting well nigh choked to death twenty times 
or more he concluded to give it up; and lay still, 
gasping and pretty su’ple, from want of breath. 

L led “Old Star” up to the buffalo and let him smell 
his new mate over; then I eased the noose a trifle 
to let the buffalo take in his new situation. But as 
soon as he got bumptious I tightened on him again. 
I tinkered round in this way for a couple of hours, 
meaning to be slow and sure, although I didn’t 
anticipate any trouble, for the ox was a steady old 
creature, hardy and about as strong as his new mate. 

Finally I yoked the two, the buffalo, meantime, 
being well under from strangulation. I had a good 
giip on the lasso, and if the beast should act ugly, 
why, I should choke him until he was ready to be- 
have. 1 was a great muscular fellow, and had tried 
this same plan successfully with the wildest steers. 

Well, after the yoke was on, I gave the buffalo a 
little breathing room, and in a minute he staggered 
to his feet; and then he and the ox went a col or so 
as nice as you please. 

I was congratulating myself on my success when 
the buffalo gave a snort and a leap, and the next 
instant I was — on the ground. The rope 
was torn from my hands, and when I gathered my 
wits and looked up I saw my team galloping over the 
prairie, tails up and bellowing like med, “Old Star” 
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Pure. Appetizing. Nutritive, . 
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“*BEST & GOES FARTHEST.”’ r 

The Foremost Cocoa of the World. ¢ 
p Invented, patented and madein Holland, re- 4 
P maing now as always “unequalled in solu- 4 
: bilty, agreeable taste and nutritive qualities.” 
> ik your grocer for it. 1f not obtainable, en- ¢ 
» close 50c., in stamps or postal note, for 341b. can ¢ 
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BECOMES A PLEASURABLE CERTAINTY BY USING 


AND FLEXIBLE NEGATIVE FILMS. 
For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE LISTS AND TESTIMONIAL 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON ADDRESSING JOHN CARBUTT. | 


Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, Wayne Junction, Phila. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is — re and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. | 
ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
distinct motions, 
will freeze 
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other Freezer known. Has 

covered gopeta » tinned 

malleable iron beaters, 
eavy can and full-size, 

waterproof tub. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES"” 


A book of choice receipts for 
Ice Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each 
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White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St.. Nashua, W.H. 









PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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a bit as wild as the buffalo. They went over a 
knoll and out of sight, and that was the last I ever 
saw or heard of them, although I spent the best part 
of three days hunting for them. 

You may wonder how I moved my goods then, and 
I'll tell you. I didn’t move them. The centre of my 
farm to-day lies just about where I yoked up that 
buffalo with “Old Star.” 


—— 


POLITENESS IN SWEDEN. 


The Swedes, says a writer in Temple Bar, are a 
nation of gentlemen. Their unfailing politeness is a 
constant source of wonder to visitors. They havea 
large assortment of bows and courtesies, according to 
the age and sex of those who are thus recognized, 
but the lifting of the hat is so universal that it seems 
to be going on all the time. The butcher’s boy in 
meeting the baker’s assistant, instead of giving him 
a careless “Hallo!” or a friendly buffet, as an Ameri- 
can lad might do, takes off his hat to him with elab- 
orate courtesy. 


A traveller, going by steamboat to Upsala, noticed 
an amusing instance of this national ceremony. As 
the boat nears Upsala it passes through shallow 
water, and the passengers, instead of landing at a 
dock, were taken on shore in small boats. Each 
time, after the ferryman had received a load of people, 
he would take a dozen or more strokes in order to 
clear the screw of the steamer, and then carefully 
lay aside his oars, and take off his hat, with a solemn 
bow to his passengers. 

The students of Upsala University preserve this 
ceremonious politeness even when they are on a 
“lark” together, quite removed from the watchful 





eyes of parents or teachers. They may often be seen 
in the café gardens, during vacation, drinking their | 
punch with all the airs of middle-aged gentlemen. | 
Although most of them are lads under twenty, they | 
bow and pledge each other with solemn salutation, 
according to the strictest etiquette. 

That the national politeness is not merely on the 
surface is proved by the trouble to which the Swedes 
will put themselves in order to be of use to astranger. 
One traveller declares that he really had to give up 
asking his way about Stockholm, because it made 
him so uncomfortable to have a workman lay aside 
his occupation and accompany him some distance 
upon his path. 

_ The punctilious truthfulness and honesty of the 
Swedes are made evident in all the relations of life. 
When parcels are taken by steamer from Stockholm 
to country places, they are often thrown out there, 
and left unguarded on the quay, until some one comes 
to claim them. It never seems to occur to any one 
that they could be taken except by their rightful 
owners. On a trip of any length, a little book lies in 
the saloon of the steamer, and in this each passenger 
keeps for himself a record of the meals he has taken, 








together with an account of necessaries of any sort 
ordered on board. This may seem to the inexpe- 
rienced in such ways an extraordinary instance of 
putting the tourist upon his honor, but in Sweden it 
evidently answers every purpose. 


————+or— 





“DAUGHTER, I do wish you would learn to talk 
without using so many exclamations. Everything 
you say is accompanied with ‘Oh!’ ‘The idea!’ ‘Great 
goodness!’ or something of that kind.” 

“Why, goodness racious, pa! How can I help it? 
The idea! We girls all talk that way.”’—Kentucky 
State Journat. 





Muscular 


Depends upon the general health of the body, and especially 
upon the purity and vigor of the blood. To supply that fluid 
with healthy nourishment and maintain its natural force and 








Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED By Dr. J. C. AY 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





Strength 


vitality, no other preparation is 
so effective as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


It gives tone to the assimila- 
tive, or blood-making, organs 
and assists the kidneys in 
eliminating from the system 
all poisonous and debilitating 
acids. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is, 
therefore, recommended to all 
who are desirous of having firm 
and fully-developed muscles. 


“Some time ago I found my system en- 
tirely run down. I had a feeling of constant 
fatigue and languor and very little ambition 
for any kind of effort. A friend advised me 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I did with 
the best results. It has done me more good 
than all other medicines I have ever used.” 
— FRANK MELLOWsS, Chelsea, Mass. 


“Last spring I suffered from general de- 
bility and loss of appetite. I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and felt much better, 
By its continued use my strength was fully 
restored. Other members of my family have 
been greatly benefited by the use of this 
medicine.”—S. BRowN, So. Merrimack, N. H. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well-deserved 
reputation in this locality for restoring to 
healthy, vigorous action the vital organs 
when they have become weakened or ex- 
hausted. I have used it in my family for 
this purpose, especially after the system 
had become depleted from malarial attacks.” 
—C. C. HAMILTON, Emberson, Texas. 


ER & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 





THE LIVER, 


When out of order, involves every organ of the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set right there can be no health, strength, or comfort 
i aap of the system. Mercury, in some form, is the usual specific for a sluggish liver; 


in any 


but a far safer and more effective medicine 


ivoubles, constipation, indigestion, and sick headache, these Pills are unsurpassed. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


is Ayer’s Pills. For loss of appetite, bilious 








Unexcelled in Precision and Delicacy 
of Touch and Durability. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 

“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet, will be mailed to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen and inclose two 


| cents in stamps. 





A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE 


WHIFFLETREE. 


ENERCETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE MEN 


everywhere should, secure exclusive territory for the 
sale of one of the most valuable inventions of the age, 
the Webster Elastic Draught. This invention consists 
of two elastic steel springs fastened to under side of 
cross bar as shown in cut and can be attached to any 
vehicle or sleigh in 15 minutes; it removes all horse 
motion ; no shocks or jars; no sudden jerks or starts; 
no more noise or rattle; no catching of the reins or 
horse’s tail. It gives great ease and comfort. It is far 
stronger and safer than the whiffletree, and presents a 


far neater ap earance. It is the draught of the future; 
thousands of them now used and indorsed by horsemen 
everywhere. Territory is extremely valuable, as the 


business is permanent and yields immense profits. 
Exclusive territory free. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Low & Rewell Mfg. Co., 113 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 
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DOUBLE ACTION— 
The Can turns one 
‘way, the Stirrer turns 
opposite way. 


Minutes 
TO MAKE 
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The Gem Ice Cream Freezer 
is the most SimPLx, Errective 
and CoNVENIENT Freezer for 

ME 
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hrink or fall apart. Gearing com- 
pletely Covered — Ice and Saltcan’t get between and clog, nor 
can fingers get caught. Self-Adjusting Seraper—Never ovr 
OF ORDER. Can be depended on to am in not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes. It is — in your pocket to insist on 
having THE GEM FRE ° 

For sale by all leading dealers in Hardware and House Fur- 
nishing Goods. Catalogues and Recipes for 100 Ice Cream: 
etc., sent Free on application to AMERICAN MACHIN 
Co.. Lehigh Ave. & American St., Phila’phia,Pa- 


FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





YEARS : 
We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving yea he Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 
We also manufacture a large line of 


GOAT HARNESS 


From $1.50 to 
$12.50 a Set. 






Write for illustrated catalogue and prices of 
GOAT HARNESS and GOAT CARTS. Address 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
271 and 273 Main Street, CINCINNATI, @ 











*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
| world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, 
| coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of 
| acough or sore throat frequently results in a chronic 

throat trouble or consumption. “Brown’s Bronchial 
| Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
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VACATION. 





I’ve been having a little Le p wife, 
And 'twas better than I ca 

Up at the farm, with the old \--* life 
Ere we came to the city to dwell. 








And just as I left it, was everything there 

Father and mother and all, 

The hills were as green, and the skies were as fair 
And the trees were just as tall. 











And those fractious old oxen were just the same, 
Sharp-horned, with the brass button tips, 

I helped fasten them on, the day they came, 
*Twas the year of the great eclipse. 
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For supper was ready, so one and all 
We tumbled and laughed with glee, 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
In oe ame to answer the welcome call, 





—“*Why wife—what’s the matter with me ?” NESS CURED by PEck’s Part. 
INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 
And the old wife bowed o’er the old man’s head Whispers heard ne Comfort- 


And smoothed down his scant, gray hair, 


jes Fail 
And her kiss and a tear were one, as she said, 


Successful where all Remed 
book and proofs free. Address or call on F.H 


able. pt ustrated 
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“You've been having a nap in your chair.’ , 853 Broadway, cor. l4th St.. New York. J have no agents. 
ZEX.  QTAMPS. 150 Foreign, all different, worth trom | 

at +o 1 to le. each, 2%5e.; WO var. U.S. ; 8 Brazil, 10c. ; 
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‘on > Peas 3 Antioc am tee. 3 Saraw ewfoundlan 3 
COURT FORMALITIES, 13 Romania, lc. ; 13 Russia fe. 1. Cata., 5e. 
Edwards, Peeke & Co., 27 Calumet ‘Ave, , Chicago, Tu. 

The revival of a somewhat minute system of “er _ 


etiquette in the German court, and particularly the 
adoption of rules for the settlement of the numerous | 
questions of precedence which have come up in con- 
nection with the extended journeys of the Emperor 
William II., have led some of the continental journals 
to remind their readers that any modern monarch 
must be at a great disadvantage in setting up a system 
of court etiquette, as compared with the kings of two 
or three centuries ago. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once = amet for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY ‘00..Cleveland Ohio. 


1 WILL PAY ONE DOLLAR TO ANY 
Boy, Girl, Man or Woman (East of Rocky Mountains) for 
every 100 bars they sell of my new Soa) Warranted 
free from “Soap Grease” or any filthy su stance. Price, 
6 cents. Families will buy 5 to W barsatsight. For | 
| particulars, address W. K. Andem, Lawrence, Mass. 
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of minerals from the San Juan, Colorado, in collections | 











Precedence ruled in all things at the court of Louis 
XIV., at Versailles. Even the king’s morning toilet 


was made in the presence of the courtiers, who were ‘ Students. 
continually arriving. As the king put on his outer $2.50; Hen Sebel 3, Amateur, $1. $1.00; x +‘ Ali 
garments, these were handed to him by the nobleman | good. S. B. ROBINSON, OURAY, COLORADO. 





of highest rank in attendance. 


The story is told that, as the king was pulling on ere 





Bay to hel 
his waistcoat one morning, it was handed to him by a larger per cen 
acount; but before the count had passed the garment similar devices combined 71 The same to 
to the king, a duke came in. the Pare oegene are to the eyes, Posi- 
This made it necessary for the count to hand the | ible. Worn months with- 


waistcoat at once to the duke, as it would have been | ont reraoval. W.A. WALES. Bridgeport, Cona. 





against etiquette for a person of lower rank to pass our pack of assorted Scrap Pictures. 12 
the garment. And as it must be handed with bare — — Embossed Sheets, 20 cents post- 
hands White Doves, Frosted, Friendship, 


, the king had to wait while the duke removed 
his shoves. 

When this operation was performed, and the duke 
was about to advance with the waistcoat, the door 
again opened and a royal prince of a younger branch | 

the family entered. The duke, of course, at once 
presented the waistcoat to the new-comer, as he was 
of higher rank. 

But the prince was also gloved; and when he had 
performed the somewhat tedious operation of un- 
gloving, there arrived on the scene another prince, 
who happened to be of the elder branch. 

So the unfortunate king had to wait once more; 
and as the room was cold, it is recorded that he took 
a violent chill. 

At King Louis’s dinner, when the cook brought in 
the meat for the royai plate, he was attended by 
armed soldiers and preceded by a herald, shouting, 
“Gentlemen, the king’s viands!’’ ‘Whereupon the 
company all uncovered, and the sentinels saluted the 
roast chicken or the royal mutton cutlets. 

When the king was about to drink, a chamberlain 
announced the fact at the top of his ‘voice, and two 
functionaries, whose duty it was to taste the wine or 
water in order to prove that it had not been poisoned, 
stepped forward, poured out a little, and drank it off. 
Then the king drank. 

The great mass of royal formalities and points of 
etiquetie disappeared with the last century, but the | Ww 
rules of precedence are still very strictly observed in | 
royal courts. 
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MANY TIMES KILLED. | 








The blow of a bullet will ordinarily paralyze so | 
many nerves and muscles of a white man as to knock 
him down, even though no vital part be hit. The 
Indian gives little heed to such wounds, and to “drop 
him in his tracks’ the bullet must reach the brain, 
the heart or the spine. “I have seen an Indian go 
off with two bullets through his body,” writes Col. | 
Dodge, ‘‘within an inch or two of the spine, the only 
effect of which was to cause him to change his gait 
from a run to a dignified walk.” 









; e, Town and State on, 2) cents, “lub 
of in ri SD. Send for Free Catalo; 
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A cavalry force of some twenty-five men surprised PRICE ED 
a niche party of — in a thick chaparral, through S REDU 
which, however, there were numerous glades and 7 
openings. The Indians scattered at cane, and the Heavy Netting. Best made. 
soldiers separated in pursuit. {ST ree EEL WIRE. ) Catalogue FREE, Write 
After some time, when the cessation of firing indi- | BROS., RICHMOND. IND. 
cated that the affair was over, the commander had | "EDWARD : SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
the recall sounded. | 900 Marker Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 





Soon one and then another came in, until the whole 
command was assembled, when, to the gratification 
of the officer, almost every man claimed to have 
killed an Indian. They went to collect the bodies. 

On reaching the first one it was found that nearly 
“"e soldier claimed to have killed him. 

A sergeant dismounted and a yproached the body. 
The prostrate Indian rose up and dealt a vicious blow 
with his knife, which the sergeant barely ese: aped. 
When the Indian was finally killed, it was discovered 
that he had not less than twenty wounds. 

One bullet, probably the first one, had broken his 
hip and thrown him from his horse. After that he 
had shot at every soldier that passed near him, at- 
tracting attention and being “killed” again and again, 
only to rise up and fight the next soldier who came 
along. 

Instead of twenty Indians, the soldiers found one. 
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A doctor finds it difficult sometimes to secure for 
the patient the quiet ne cessary for his recovery. One 
doctor, however, was equal to the emergency 


A Perfect FOUNTAIN PEN for 25 Cents. 
Writes 5,000 words without refilling. Agents wanted 
oa for sample or stamp for circular. 

+ 


everyw here. 


HINMAN, Gen. Aor... Boston, Mass. 


The fussy, worrying wife of a man who was ill 
came up to him as he was leaving the house, asking, 
“O doctor, how is he? How is he to-dy ay ?” 


“Above everything,” replied the doctor, “he must | 
positively have quiet, so I have written out 
tion here for a couple of opium powders.’ 

“When shall he take them? When sh 
them?” 

“Him? ?” said the doctor. 
for you.’ 


Cured with Eleetricity, b 
Electro-Magnetic Belt Truss, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world generating a continuous 
= Electric and Magnetic current. i- 
an E ite “gntifie, ! we alg ae ot eared. Send 
lave . . | Uifective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cure em 
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— aoe DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Ty new ELASTIC 
s TRUSS bas a Pad bak 
24 from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all peamons 
of the body while the ball in th 
cup presses back the intestines 
ust ng ® paeen does with the 
nge Jith ant pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and n ight, and a radical 
cure certain. It is asy, durable and cheap. Sent b 
mail. Circular free. Eggleston Truss Co., hicago, lt. 
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GEO. R. BIDW ELL, 313 W. 58th St., 


|THE SAFETY CANNON CO., Brookline, 





Safety 
Bicycles. 


$35 to $100. 
Send stamp for Illus- 

trated Catalogue. 
New York. 
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eieceuL OW PRICED 
SWOEMRIIER 


CATALOGUE FREE, Address, T. eerie De- 
partment, Pore Mra. _Co., Boston, New York, york, Chicago. 


For July 4th. The Home-Cuard 

















SAFETY CAN NON, 


a Breech-Loading Gun, Briss the No. 1 C at 
non C wae er for ammunition, is 9 1-2 inches 
long, weighs 2 Ibs., and is strong and hand- 
some. The breech closes —— ly, making it 
ss safe. Careful parents buy it because it satis- 
es the child’s longing for a cannon and makes his fire- 
crackers harmless besides. Show this to your dealer 
and be sure he orders early of some wholesaler in our 
list in THE CoMPANION of May ist. Patented in Un “7 
States and Canada. Send for circular. Made solely 
An] 
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Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector sl 


is the only device that prevents 1 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with ‘nails, for 10c., or a 
box containin, irs protectors, 
with nails, as - chisel, tin 
and full instructions for app. 
for 50 cts. A ents want Ad 
WOODM CO., Box 2872, BOSTON. 
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If you want to 
make a present 
to a boy there is 
nothing so use- 
fulasone of our 








25 Murray 8t., N.Y. Guide, 15 cents, 
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EUMATISW 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rhenmatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
Sure Remepy for rheumatism, 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 












/ DR, HORNE, Removed to 180 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Novelty Plaster Works, 








Neuralgia & Sciatica. 


Lowell, Mass, 


| Post- paid. 


_ All Ages Enjoy this Parlor = 


Intensely Amusing 
and Perfectly Harmless 
=~ only rojeetile made with- 

@ pent t at will stick to 

4 ‘mnooth , even to 
glass. La not mar furniture 
or harm one. Truly a 
scientific 1 invention. 
Pat. in France, 
England, 
Germany ¢ 











and 
Canada. 


Nickel, $1. 
Bronze,75c. 
RUBBER TIPPED ARROW v CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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LUBURG MFG. O0., 145 Net Sth ot) Phileda., 
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ROOT BEER! 


INLIDUID. NO BOILINGOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 


ROOT BEER. 


ETIZING and WHOLESOME 


HIRES’ [25e HIRES’ IMPROVED  25¢] 





The most 
TEMPE RANCH DRINE in 
Delicious and Sparkling. 


Ask your Druggist © or Grocer for it, 
_G.E. HIRES, _~ PHILADELPHIA. _ 


LADIES! 


Use Only 
BROWN’S | 
FRENCH 

Awarded highest honors at 


the world. 
TRY IT. 












on your 
Boots 
and 
Shoes. 


DRESSINC 


Philadelphia, 1876 | Frankfort, 


CHILDRENS Berlin, 


1881 


1864 | Amsterdam, 1885 
Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’S4-5 
Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 


and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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RIBBON NOTE-BOOK. 


On the two ends of 
inches wide and fifteen inches long, make a short 
fringe. Next fold the ribbon across the centre, and 
stitch it one-half an inch from the fold to form a case 
for the lead-pencil, as in illustration. 

Then cut a section of a writing-paper pad to fit in | 
between the ribbons. Cut it so that the binding will 














come directly under the lead-pencil case, in order that 
the pad may be opened like a book, the ribbon form- 
ing the cover. 

Fasten the pad in by takin 
four corners of the ribbon and the limber cover of 
the pad, and leave the under stiff cover of the pad 
free. 


gastitch through at the 


Pass a very narrow ribbon through the centre of 
the book and the pencil case, and tie the two ends 
together. 

It requires only a few moments to make a ribbon 
note-book, and when finished it is useful and pretty. 


ew 
or 





MAKING A CACHE, 

In travelling with dog teams in the winter season, 
it is customary to make deposits, or caches, of food 
along the way for the use of the dogs on the return 
journey. In driving from Fort Garry to St. Paul 
several years ago, a party of surveyors and sportsmen | 





followed this usage, and had a good chance to study | ~ 


dog character. | 


At Pine River Cline made a cache of pemmican in 
the river, some distance from our track, to be taken 
up on his return. A hole was cut through the ice, | 
then about fifteen inches thick, and a buffalo hide | 
thong having been tied round the bag, and fastened | 
to a stick, it was let down into the water, just below 
the ice, the stick being stretched across the orifice. 

Lumps of ice were then piled on the bag of pemmi- 
can, and water poured on them. The temperature of 
the air being at the time considerably below zero, the | 
water froze the instant it touched the ice, and bound 
the masses together in one block. Fresh ice being | 
added, and water poured on it, the hole soon became | 
filled With a solid mass. This operation was con- 
tinued until a mound one foot above the frozen sur- 
face of the river was accumulated over the cache. 

As I was returning with Cline to the place where | 
we had left the carioles and dogs, we observed two 
of these sagacious animals quietly watching our pro- 
ceedings from the bank of the river. Cline, with an 
exe lamation of anger and surprise, remarked, ‘‘“Now, 
if we don’t take care those confounded dogs ‘will try 
to getat the pemmican to-night. I know them of old; 
they served me that trick once before. We'll tie 
them to-night.””. The conscious dogs, with tails de- 
pressed, started at a gallop back to the carioles when 
they saw Cline’s threatening mien. 

In order to prevent the breaking open of the cache 
by the dogs, which might be the source of great 
inconvenience, and perhaps of suffering to the men 
on their return, we pushed on for several miles before 
we camped. Cline counted the dogs after supper, 
but neglected to tie the spies; having ‘found that none 
had strayed, he thought they might be trusted, and 
wrapping himself in his blanket, he soon went to 
sleep. 

We rose long before daylight, according to our 
custom, and several dogs were soon ascertained to be 
missing. After a rapid search in the neighborhood, 
Cline instructed two of the men to make a circle 
round the camp, and examine all tracks by torch- 
light. In avery short time one of them came back, 
saying that fresh dog-tracks pointed in the direction 
of Pine tiver, where we had cached the pemmican. 
Three or four men instantly started back, and found 
the dogs busily engaged in scratching at the cache. 
It was so thoroughly frozen that they had made little 
impression on the small mound of ice, but no doubt 
time and perseverance would have enabled them to | 
reach the supplies beneath. 
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THE KIND SHE WANTED. 


Katie lives in the suburbs of Boston, and her small | | 
head is not unfrequently badly mixed upon things | 
that relate to the difference between the ways of the | 
town where she lives and the ways of Boston. She | 
has always a great scorn, however, for having things 
different from city fashions, and this shows itself in 
the most unexpected ways. 


and established himself not far from her father’s 
house, and her mother decided to improve the oppor- 
tunity to have some pictures of the children taken. 

“Come, Katie,” she said one morning, after it had 
all been talked over before the child, who had made 
ho comment whatever, “go to nurse and get on your 
things and come with baby and me to have your tin- 
types taken.” 

But Katie drew back 

“No, mamma, de “ar,” she said, gravely; “if you will 

excuse me, I won’t have any tin- types taken. Vl 
wait, if yon please, till you can take me to town and 
get areal telegraph of me.” 


a piece of ribbon, about three jyoiman’s Li 





Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To | 


| sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s | 
| [Adv. 


ated Sap 
































Dentifrice.” 
| Agents. wanted to Sample line sent by 
sell Pinless Clothes mail for 5Sc.; or a 5D- 
| omer ae ae” — line by mail, $1.25. 
ds the For circulars, ’price- 
| clothes without pins; list and terms ad- 
| they do not freeze to PINS dress The Pinless 
it and cannot blow off. Clothes Line Co., 
No. 17 HERMON STREET, Worcester, Mass. 
HOLMAN’S PADS 
a 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Malaria, 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Biliousness, 
iver Pads cure Dyspepsia. 
34-page Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
HOLMAN _LIVER PAD CO., 81 | John Street, New York. 
We will mail goods to ae 
parties throughout the United 
)} States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- | 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if | 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
463 weer St., 
Boston, Mass. 








“ERT AMATEUR $ 


6 superb numbers of our own selection of this lar- 
gest and best practical Art Magazine,indispensable 
for all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To 

re these, together with 1:2 Exquisite Colored 
lies suitable for copying or framing, 






send, this (You' TH’ '$ COMPANION) advertisement and $1 
(regu Rare ey iD direct to the publisher, 







GUE KS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
we Finely euitelsd akties acca for4cents. 
With With sample copy copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 

BUY THE WRINGER s2Vs 

TABOR 
— “DUR THA aa 
UR PUR IGHASE Gl wringe’ 

costs but little peor, Crank ion nos 


attached to either roll. 
Does not GREASE 
the CLOTHES, 
os White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 


Also DA Hs Dag oa sey Andra Sonply SR fle o7 
_ReStnere. EMP EWINGEE cons Auburn, N.Y. Y. 
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BARRY’ s igo 
Tricopherous | 


HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


and hun- | 
eds of artistic , working designs and il ustrations, | 


Briggs’s Patent Transfer Papers. 


Book showing hundreds of designs, 10c. 
Paget containing twelve designs, 10c. 
100 good designs, ready to stam 40c. 
1 Braids | one set—Collar, Cutis, Veet, 

lo ganee Waste Embroidery Silk 3c: 


toe: 


10e: 


$3 Skeins Ass’d Colors Ecce Silk, 
77 rd 


Pan the above for $1.30. 
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Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAT. 


“SUMMIT” SYRINGE No. 1. 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Made A the best materials. Every one ue guaranteed. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





PRICE BY MAIL, $1.00. 


D FOR CATALOGUE OF OTHER GOODS. 


“THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Manufactures, Akron, 0. 


MEDICATED 


THROAT BANDAGE 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR 
CROUP, LARYNGITIS, 
PHARYNGITIS, TRACHITIS. 


If applied when soreness is 
first felt. 1t will positively pre 
vent any further advance of 
inflammation,and will relieve 
Tonsilitis or Quinmsy, that 
most painful of all Throat dis 

eases.inafew hours. It will 
not blister; on the contrary. 

it is a pleasant. soothing ap- 
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ADE sg 


‘ 


plication and will be approved by your own phy 


sician A Bandage will last a family for years. 
For One Dollar we will send a Bandage by mail. 
post-paid. In ordering. state if for adult or child 


THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY CO. Box 23, Cincinnati,O. 








A Scrotulous Child 


Running sores all over his body. 
affected and pieces discharged. 
having no use of his hands. 
made by the Cuticura Remedies. 


N. B.— 


remained permanent to date, Feb. 7, 1890. 


Cured by Cuticura 


When six months old, the left hand of our little 
grandchild began to swell, and had every appearance 
of a large boil. 


We poulticed it, but all to no purpose. 
About five months 
after it became 
a running sore. 
Soon other sores 
formed. He then 
had two of them 
on each hand, and 
as his blood be- 
came more and 
more impure, it 
took less time for 
them to break out. 
A sore came on the 
chin, beneath the 
under lip, which 
Was very offen- 
sive. His head was 
one solid scab, dis- 
charging a great 
deal. This was his 
condition at twen- 
ty twomonthsold, 
when I undertook 
the care of him, 
his mother having 
died when he was 


GRANDSON HARRY LAWRENCE, 
Now 11 years old. 


| a little more than a year old, of consumption (scrofula, 


Cuticura 


The above is one of the most gratifying of the thou- 
sands of cures made by the Cuticura REMEDIES, and is 
conclusive evidence that they not only cure the worst 
cases, but cure them for alltime. Hence it is not sur- 


prising that mothers and children bless the CuTicuRA | 
| REMEDIEs. 
Not long ago a travelling photographer came along | 


Head a solid scab discharging offensive matter. 
Could not get up if he fell down. 
One of the most remarkable among the thousands of cures 
This cure was made May 9, 1885, and has 





Bones 
Could not move in bed, 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. | 





| 


| and making the complexion as fair as a lily and 





of course). He could walk a little, but could not get up 
if he fell down, and could not move when in bed, | 
having no use of his hands. I immediately commenced | 
with the CuticuRA REMEDIES, using all freely. One sore | 
after another healed, a bony matter forming in each 
one of these five deep ones just before healing, which 
would finally grow loose and were taken out ; then they 
would heal rapidly. One of those ugly bone formations 
I preserved. After taking a dozen and a half bottles 
he was completely cured, and is now, at the age of six 
years, a strong and healthy child. 
Mrs. E. S. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay St., Bloomington, Ill. 


May 9, 1885. 


The child was really in a worse condition than he 
appeared to his grandmother, who, being with him 
every day, became accustomed to the disease 

MAGGIE HOoppPina. 

Sept. 13, 1888.—No return of disease to date. 

E. 8. D. 


Your letter of inquiry in regard to the permanency of 
the cure (by the CuticurA REMEDIEs) of my little grand- 
son was duly received, and I am happy to say he re- 
mains perfectly well, and has no sores and no signs of 
scrofula. If he gets a cut or bruise it heals readily and 
the child is well. 

Mrs. E. 8S. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay St., Bloomington, Ill. 
Feb. 7, 1890. 


Remedies 











| the CuTicuRA REMEDIES cure every species of torturing, 
humiliating, itching, burning, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
| and all humors, blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, and 


CuTicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the | crusts, whether simple, scrofulous or hereditary, when 


most agonizing itching, burning, and inflammation, 
clears the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, heals 
ulcers and sores, and restores the hair. CuTicuraA Soap, 
the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, is indis- 
pensable in treating skin diseases and baby humors, 





} physicians and all other remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorreR DRUG AND 
| CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


ge Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 


It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, | 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials, with full directions 


free from pimples, spot or blemish. 
VENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of 


PI 


PLES, black- heads, red, rough, chapped, and oily 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOA 





CutTicuRA RESOL- | 


for home treatment. 


BABY’S 





Skin and Scalp purified and beautified by 
CUTICURA Soap. Lenanaennoad pure. 





humor remedies, cleanses the blood of impurities and | 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence | 
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MONTAUK 
CAMERA 


Price, complete, covered 
in Seal Leather, $25.00. 





Size, 6x 7x 10. 

A pleasant pastime for all. 
taneous photography. 
ings. 


Unequalled for instan- 
Views, portraits, groups, build- 
Send for Montauk Pamphlet. 


Cc. CENNERT, Manufacturer, 


No. 56 East 10th Street, New York. 


Fair as a Lily. 


In early summer, when the loveliest flow- 
ers are in their bloom, the lily is chosen from 
among them as an EMBLEM OF PURITY. 

In like manner the most casual observer can 
detect, amid a throng of beautiful girls, 


| those who use 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


This matchless purifier is the only abso- 
lutely harmless agent known for removing 
pimples, blotches, tan, freckles and other 
beauty-marring blemishes from the skin, 


RADIANT WITH BEAUTY. 


This wonderful promoter of loveliness is 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Given’ A Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for on ake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by 
Cc. N. c RITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 
Fulton Street, New York City. 












Absolutely pare and 3 a -ut up in metal boxes 
with Patent Exten asuring Tube, 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 


price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New Y 


ork. 





Some 
Children 





become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 

They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR oe 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 








UNEQUALLED. Avoidsubstitutions offered. 








yt POND’ 





XT RAG 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


CURES CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, SORE THROAT, 

PILES, WOUNDS, BURNS, FEMALE 

COMPLAINTS, AND HEMORRHA- 
GES OF ALL KINDS. 






WITH BU FF wrapper ty) 
LOOKS LIKE THIS <es 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY, 
76 FIFTHAVE.NEW YORK. 








| 
The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS Can commence at any 
time during the year. 
ayment for The Companion, when sent by 
° inail, should be made in Pp Post-O ce Money Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 


required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to weara hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

lways give the name of the Post-office to which 

& your pas rissent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
SHAKEN MILK. 
Milk is a perfect food. The testimony of nature 


upon this point is confirmed by the analysis of the | 


chemist. Yet cow’s milk is in bad repute for infants, 
and thousands of adults cannot drink it without 
harm. 

This is a serious matter. Multitudes of infants are 
shut up to the use of cow’s milk, while it is precisely 
what many invalid adults seem to require for the 
building up of the starved tissues. The matter is all 
the more important because physicians of the present 
day, instead of withholding food, as was formerly 
done in typhoid fever and certain other diseases, seek 
to maintain the patient’s strength by the use of milk. 

In the Medical Record of August 17, 1889, Dr. John 
C. Morgan expresses the opinion that the trouble 
with cow’s milk is that it undergoes unwholesome 
chemical changes prior to its use. 

When fresh from the eow, it is a perfectly homo- 
geneous fluid. 
cream and caseous milk, with a tendency to a still 
further separation into whey and curd. This final 
separation takes place rapidly after the milk is re- 
ceived into the stomach, and the curd, in weak stom- 
achs, hardens into a solid cheese-like mass, as difficult 
of digestion as cheese itself. 

The original condition and digestibility of milk can 
be restored, in Doctor Morgan’s view, by vigorously 
shaking it just before taking it into the stomach, and 
he urges that the milk be sipped, and not taken in 
large swallows. 

Among the cases successfully treated by Doctor 
Morgan was one of a physician fifty-two years old, to 
whom milk had always been injurious. The result 
was remarkable. The patient’s report was, “I, who 
for many years have never dared to drink a glass of 
milk, am now daily taking it in the new way, and am 
building up on it.” 

The process of preparation is described thus: A 


conical tin cup, such as is used by bartenders, is | 
closely fitted over a glass of milk, and the whole is | 


violently shaken for some time, after which it should 
be immediately drunk, or rather sipped. 


- = 
COMPENSATION. 


News came that a baby had been born in the 
Nelson household, a dear little girl, with blue eyes, 
but alas! with a misshapen foot which would cause 
her to limp all her life. When grandma read the 
message, she went to her own room without a word, 
and the young aunts busied themselves with their 
work, looking suspiciously moist about the eyes. | 
That night, however, Edith Lee came limping in with | 
her two crutches, and was told all about it, because | 
she was the dear family friend and knew all the home | 
secrets. 

“And you feel dreadfully about it, don’t you?” | 
asked she, patting one of grandma’s withered hands. | 

“Yes, my dear, we do; how could we help it?” 

“She will suffer so!” “It will be so hard for her 
when she grows up!” said the aunts, mournfully. 

“Now, my dears, just listen to me,” said cheerful 
Edith. “She will be sorry, and sometimes mortified 
when she remembers she’s not like other people, but 
she will have a great many compensations. 

“Look at me! I’ve stumped through life on help- 
less limbs, and the consequence is that I trust the 
world and love it. Other people get blue, and say 
they can’t believe in people. I receive so much kind. | 
ness every day I know that the world is full of warm, | 
loving hearts. When I make a journey, I find the | 
merest strangers willing to carry my bundles, check | 
my baggage, help me into cars, and give me the best | 
places. 

“I’ve heard some of you complain of the railway | 
men who have no hesitation in running you down 
with a baggage-truck. Those same men push the 
truck up to me, and ask if I won’t get on and ride to 
the car or the carriage. Teamsters pull up their 





horses to let me cross the street. Waiters in hotels | 
give me a seat near the door, so that I need not walk 
further than is absolutely necessary, and in the sum- 
mer, when we are in the country, not a farmer passes 
me without begging me to ride. 

“Now, all this is because I am lame. 


The very 


| overheard the question and answer, “why do you tell 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 


| have told you that,” urged the astonished mother. 


| boy very positively. 


| bered that she had said, ‘‘Amen means, so let it be.” 


Within a few hours it separates into | 
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sight of my misfortune appeals to every heart, and| Have you sent for Mooar Bros.’ Catalogue of Ladies’ 
the consequence is that, as I have told you, I believe | Boots? A postal to 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
in the world and the warmth of its sympathies. ‘That | Will bring it by return mail. See Adv. in May 8th. [Adv. 
baby will have the same experience. The wind will - , a 5 
be tempered to her in precisely the same way, and Wh h N 
when a is thirty, as I a she will say, ‘Why, it’s a | at S t e ews. 
beautiful world!’ ” 

“Bless you, dear,” said grandma, warmly, “I | 
shouldn’t wonder a mite if she did!’ 

And they were comforted, remembering the mercy 
of God in making merciful people. 











The very latest is that Scovill’s 
Advill and Knack Cameras are now 
ready. Call in and see them or send 
for descriptive circular, which will be 
mailed free to any address on applica- 
tion. The news furthermore is that 
THE photographic trading post is at 
423 Broome Street, New York. Scovill 
& Adams Co. Drop in for a chat. 

May 29, 1890. 


oe 


AMEN. 


Miss Larcom, in her “New England Girlhood,” 
says that when she used to hear the minister read the 
text, “Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground?” 
she always supposed that he had made a mistake. 
He ought to have said, she thought, “Why cucum 
bereth it the ground?” Strange things go in inside 
the heads of children. 

“Ernest, what does Amen mean?” said Philip to 
his older brother, who had reached the wise age of | 
six. 

“It means musn’t touch it, Philip,” was the un- 
hesitating reply. 

“Ernest!” exclaimed the boys’ mother, who had 
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Cc. in stamps 


{Mentioning YouTH’s COMPANION] 
WE WILL MAIL YOU 
A SAMPLE 


‘oan oF DF. SHEFFIELD’S 


Creme Dentifrice 


A PERFECT LUXURY IN ITS WAY. 
MOST CONVENIENT PACKAGE ON THE MARKET, 
CLEANSES THE TEETH, PERFUMES THE BREATH. 

REMOVES TARTAR, PREVENTS DECAY. 


3. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


your little brother that?” 
“You told me so, mamma,” answered Ernest. 
“Why, no; think what you are saying. I could not 


“But you did, mamma. I asked you, and you said, 
|‘Amen means musn’t touch it,’”’ returned the little 


His mother was greatly puzzled until she remem- 
| Little Ernest, in his raids on the work-basket, the 


| books, and the bric-a-brac, had learned past doubt, 
| that “let it be” meant, musn’t touch it. 














~ + 
WHITE AND DEAF. We wish 
. , : ; . to call 
| Mr. Harrison Weir, president of the National Cat 
- atten- 





| Club, England, says in his book, “Our Cats,” that a 
| white cat of the long or the short-haired breed is 
likely to be deaf. Should it have blue eyes, the fancy 
| color, it is almost certain to be deaf. 


Mr. Weir, at a cat-show, purchased a white cat, a 
| beauty, loving and gentle, for the low price of two 
| guineas. hen he got it home, the cat proved to be 
“stone deaf.” 

Then the trouble began. If shut out of the dining- 
| room, its cry for admission could be heard all over 

the house, for, being deaf, it did not know the noise 

it made, though its owner often wished that it could 

hear its own cry. When it called out as it sat on his 
| lap, it called with ten-cat power, and its commanding 
| voice caused it to be named the “Colonel.” 

One day a friend saw the “‘beauty,” and admired it 
| so much as to accept it as a gift, even after being told 
| that it was “stone deaf.”” A few days after Mr. Weir 
| received a letter from the friend, offering to return 
| the loud-voiced cat. 
| “Give it to any one you please, but don’t return it 

to us,” was the reply. 
The ‘‘Colonel”’ was given to a deaf old lady, and 
both were happy. 


tion to our Silks, black 

1 and colored, believing 

confidently there is not 

a more complete stock in the United 

States. A line of samples will enable 
you to compare prices. 

2500 pieces plain and fancy India 
Silks, from 60c. to $2.25 a yard. Every 
piece is genuine Shanghai or Japanese 
Silk, with best Lyons or London print- 
ing in all new and beautiful designs. 

In all Summer Silks our lines are most 
complete in all the best qualities. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 
| a 609-621 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


NOT THE SAME. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
For BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for a Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, etc., and is found efficacious 





Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lan- 
365 & 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist 
_ 
SEED 
LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, a// 
ERING PLANTS, New MOON FLOWERS, 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS 
erywhere by mail or express; satisfaction guaranteed, 
43> It will pay you to see it before buying. <@8 














and remedial by Female Sufferers. Sold by all 
Druggists. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
cashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 
does not keep them) will mail BEEcHaAm’s PILLs on re- 
ceipt of price—but inquire first. Mention COMPANION. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
mes AN > are 
0 S We offer postpaid 
at your door, the 
varieties, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS 
and CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW- 

Allthe FINEST NEW ROSES, New Sum- 

mer FLOWERING BULBS, NEW and RARE 

New CHR YSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUSand 

TUBEROSES, New GRAPES. Goods sent ev- 

OUR NEW CUIDE-—1I6 pp.— 

handsomely illustrated. writer it. FREE 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE. PA. 





Into the store of a Boston stationer one day re- 
cently there came a man in the dress of a working- 
| man, who was evidently at once a foreigner and not 
| overgifted with brilliancy of intellect. 





He made up to one of the clerks, and with an air | 
of hesitation, as if doubtful whether he had come to 
the right place, asked in broken English for some 
“overalls.” | 

“Those you will find at the clothing store just down | 
the street,” the clerk said. | 

The customer looked puzzled. | 

“I did gone there,”’ he said, “‘and did request them 
for envelopes, and here is it that they do send me.” | 

The clerk was quick enough to see where the trouble | 
lay, and good-natured enough to explain to the for- 
eigner the difference between envelopes for letters and | 
envelopes for the legs of laborers, and the man went | 
back to the clothing store where, no doubt, he found 
what he wanted. 


<igie 
CALMNESS. 


It is well known that it is particularly desirable for 
the principals of female seminaries never to lose their 
self-command. Miss X , the preceptress of an es- 
tablishment of this kind, is noted for her coolness. 
One day she heard a number of her pupils screaming | 
violently in the class-room. 





“Young ladies, young ladies!’ she said, reprov- 
ingly, entering the room, ‘“‘what can be the matter, | 
that you shriek in such a way?” 

“There’s a mouse in the room!” 

“Indeed! But why should you become excited 
over so small a matter?”’ 

And then, with a sharp eye on the floor, she turned 
to a subordinate, and remarked with great coolness : 

“Miss Janet, go and get a policeman just as quick 


Helio-Violet 


Regislered 


| Lundborgs 


SD achet Powder 


| For Perfuming Clothing, Handkerchiefs, Gloves. Stationery, Laces, Draperies, 
Etc., is the most Fashionable Form of Perfume now in use. 


Send 2c. Stamp for Sample to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors & Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY. 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 











as you can!”’ 


i . 
ANOTHER CUSTOMER. 


Shopkeepers should be careful to speak without 
ambiguity; otherwise they may offend customers, 
and reduce their own profits. 


In Reading they are having a mad-dog scare. 
The Wakefield Citizen and Banner says, with comical 
exaggeration, that a frisky pup can hardly chase a 
cat without alarming the neighborhood, and the price 
of muzzles has gone up. | 

The other day a little fellow entered a store and 
said, “I want a dog’s muzzle.” 

“Is it for your father?” asked the cautious shop- 
_ er, who saw that the boy made no offer to pay 
‘or it. 

“No,” said the customer, indignantly, “‘of course it | 
isn’t! It’s for our dog.” 





—— 





HER EXCUSE. 


When will parents learn not to expect too much of | 
their children? | 


“Ethel, get up, my dear. 
naughty to play like that? Mr. Smith’s daughter 
never would do so. She’s a good little girl.” 

“Well, mamma, Bessie Smith ought to be a better 
girl than I am. Her papa’s a minister, and my papa’s 
only a deacon.” | 


Don’t you know it’s | 


 —> | 


“You are the twentieth in the class, Hans. 
means you are at the very foot.” ‘Well, pare. how 
can I help it if there are no more boys in the class?” 


A BLACK thundercloud had obscured the sky. “The | 
other day it was lightening,” said a little girl, ‘‘and | 
now it’s darkening.” 





TENNIS SUITS, 


Continental Clothing House. 


FINE CUSTOM WORK MADE FROM MEASURE 
FOR 


CENTLEMEN, BOYS and CHILDREN, 


From the largest and most carefully selected stock of Fine Foreign and Domestic Woollens to be 
found in Boston. Our Custom Manufacturing Department is one of the largest and most impor- 
tant in our establishment, and we give special attention to the wants of gentlemen in this line, by 
making the best class of work only. 

Goods sent to any address upon application which may be 


returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 








__ Military, Police and Conductors’ Uniforms and Regalia of every description. In connection 
with this department we also ask attention to our 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods Department, 
where may be found the largest and most carefully selected stock of 
YACHTING SUITS, WHITE VESTS, 
SCOTCH MADRAS SHIRTS, FINE HOSIERY, 
NECKWEAR, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
JEWELRY, BELTS and SASHES, SUSPENDERS, 
CANES, UMBRELLAS, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
TRAVELLING SHIRTS IN BOTH FRENCH FLANNEL AND WASH SILK FABRICS. 


WHITE DRESS SHIRTS, 
GLOVES, 


That | Samples sent to any address with estimates of cost, for all kinds of custom work. 





CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 


Cor. Washington and Boylston Sts., Boston. 
THE LARGEST WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 





